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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


WiruovT striking characteristics of its own, the week is chiefly 
distinguished by multiplicity in reports of the public meetings 
that usually abound at this season throughout the country, when 
politicians have rested after the fatigues of the session, and the 
minor eloquence of the dinner-table is better appreciated. Har- 
vest-work, too, is mostly done, and farmers are at leisure; country 
gentlemen are at home, and branch societies fructify in annual 
dinners. The agricultural gatherings that have occurred since 
our last survey do not materially modify our estimate of their 
value. Perhaps the wants of the poorer agricultural classes have 
been a little more borne in mind. The speakers, inter pocula, dis- 
cuss agricultural protection, agricultural distress, incendiarism, and 
the condition of labourers, with causes and remedies. ‘“ Agricul- 
tural distress”! Is it possible that the cry is again raised—now— 
with reviving prosperity and abundance? Indeed it is: the very 
productiveness of their industry seems to impoverish the agricultu- 
rists; why, is not distinctly made out. One reason for it among 
Jabourers seems to be, that they are not employed in winter; 
though useful work might be made for them. ‘The farmers, how- 
ever, cannot give the work, not having the means to pay for it— 
the capital. But why does not capital freely flow into so fostered 
a trade as agriculture? Perhaps because its return is rendered 
too uncertain, by the uncertainty that must hang over the Corn- 
laws so long as they remain unrepealed. But the Corn-laws are a 
subject evaded or tabooed at these meetings. ‘The agriculturists’ 
own notions of causes and remedies are all desultory, vague, and 
imperfect. Sometimes they “ repudiate with indignation” the 
idea that incendiarism is caused by hard treatment of the la- 
bourers, or even perpetrated by the labourers. ‘The indignation 
is matter of course surplusage; the repudiation is worth little as 
an after-dinner assertion ; and the whole tenour of such discourses 
serves to confirm the suspicion that the landlords are more conscious 
of responsibility for the labourer’s state, and of culpable neglect, 
than they choose to avow. In spite of these formally-indignant re- 
pudiations, they suffer the world to see three facts always in striking 
conjunction and in significant order—labouring-distress, incendiar- 
ism, and consideration for labouring-distress. With the employment 
of the harvest, incendiarism ceased ; with the idleness after harvest, 
incendiarism recommences: with incendiarism, years back, there 
was talk of the rights of labour; incendiarism ceased, and the talk 
died away ; incendiarism revives, and the talk begins again. Every- 
body sees, in the fact, that incendiarism begets attention to labour- 
ers’ wants ; no incendiarism, no attention. It may be avery foolish 
and a very clumsy way for a farm-labourer to attempt improvement 
of his condition by burning a stack; but he cannot help himself, 
and unfortunately experience teaches him that no one will seriously 
think of helping him until stacks begin to burn. ‘To set a stick on 
fire is not a direct method of driving home a pig; but we all know 
the tale in which “ the fire began to burn the stick,” in a chain of 
motives remarkable for their consecutive efficacy. Some delicate 
folks, indeed, object to saying as much in print,—as if the 
mischief lay in saying it, and not in doing it. The worst 
of it is, that when the affrighted landowners and others do 
begin to deliberate, they do it to little purpose. They urge 
hostrums, — land-allotments, benefit-societies, special employ- 
Ment in winter, emigration, and many others. Like idlers 
standing by when one is taken ill, they are in a panic, and cry 
try this” or “try that,” without any profoundly scientific rea- 
Sons for their favourite specific. Indeed, with many earnest but 
ill-informed persons, they almost resent too close scrutiny into the 
heed or the remedy, lest their vague hopes of restoration should be 
dashed down. ‘They fear to find the disease worse than they 
thought it; they dread to discover that their proposed remedies, 
in the form prescribed, are worthless. Thus, they hedge in their 











faintheartedness with restrictions on discussion—exclusion of poli- 
Yes, or silencing of speakers too roughly bold perhaps: we see 


the other day, at the Stow Market meeting of the Central Suffolk 
Agricultural Association. It is like rules which have been used in 
plague-scourged cities, forbidding people to talk of the malady. 
Yet some of the specifics suggested merit a more scientific and cri- 
tical exploration of the disease and of their applicability. Spade 
husbandry, or its equivalent, may one day prove more than the 
boon that many assume it to be. Art has always run the course of 
beginning with rude wholesale methods, and attaining perfection in 
a more minute application to details, a nicer style of manipula- 
tion: in the course of scientific discovery, it may eventually 
be found most profitable to cultivate the earth sod by sod, in- 
stead of by whole fields, as we weave cloth hair by hair instead 
of dressing the whole skin at once. Benefit-societies may lead to 
other forms of codperation, still more economizing the resources of 
society. Emigration is capable of most immediate utility; and 
the constant allusion to it, even by those who disfavour 
it, shows that they feel its day to be coming. But its 
bearing on the state of the labouring population must be more 
familiarly, frequently, and authoritatively explained to them, 
than it has yet been. They must wish it before it can be used; 
they must understand it before they can wish it. Their immediate 
leaders must master that question, if they would do their duty. 
They must not only preach but practise. And when that time cores, 
the country will need a Ministry that understands the subject. 
There is nothing to be hoped for on that score, at present, from Sir 
Rovert Peer. Absorbed by his financial hobbies, or by the fos 
reign diplomacies which are accounted of such paramount import- 
ance, he is fairly in the way to equal Lord Mersovrne in an in< 











without the ecclesiastical accompaniments. 
says as much, but no more. 
assert that secular and ecclesiastical education must go together ; 
a task not yet performed. 
besides the instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the like, 
which is too loosely so called; but there are no two other kinds of 
tuition that are thus indissolubly bound together. 


souciant abandonment of all other matters to ‘the Departments,” 
or even to underlings. Apparently, he knows nothing about colo- 
nization and its capabilities of improving the vast natural riches of 
the empire. Inexhaustible as that resource is primd facie, he does 
not even appear desirous to investigate it. Le shows all the in- 
difference of the crassest ignorance. He seems to know as little 
about it as the farmers, who begin to feel its necessity. When that 
feeling is stronger, the country will need another Prime Minister. 

The Anti-Corn-law League has not been quite idle. We note, 
for instance, a Free-trade meeting at Plymouth, with some slight 
symptoms of Chartist alliance. Leading men of the League have 
been at Brighton, stirring uv activity in Parliamentary registration, 
and beating up for contributions to the Free-trade bazaar in London. 

Among the public meetings of the season, must not be forgotten 
the British Association; to whom this year the public are indebted 
for many interesting matters, and not the least so, for a pitched 
battle between dogma and experimental philosophy. Dogma was 
personated by the Dean of Yorx, who (as a member of the Asso- 
ciation, we presume) assailed Dr. Buckianp’s theory of the creas 
tion; and his antagonist was Professor Sepawick, who, with a 
speecls stronger in practical knowledge of the subject than in formal 
courtesy, so discomfited the Dean that dogma was utterly routed. 
The Dean, however, did not know when he was beaten: his dis- 
course having been held so valueless that an apology was made for 
permission having been given to read it, he determined to “ shame 
the fools and print it” ; which he did the same afternoon, in a pam- 
phlet entitled “ The Bible Defended against the British Associa- 
tion,”—not very honestly implying that the Association had at- 
tacked the sacred volume. Still not content with that costly resort 
of damned authors, he mounted the pulpit, ** drum ecclesiastic,” 
and breathed holy war against his antagonist in the Minster! A 
sly fellow the Dean! he knew where to have his opponent without 
risk of a reply. 

This occurrence illustrates another question, arising out of Lord 
Wuarncwirre’s education-speech at Barnsley, last week. In that 
speech, the President of the Council announced the existence, de 


facto, of a Minister of Education, in his own person; recognized 


the rights of all sects to partake in the civil advantages of State 
education ; but repudiated any desire to deprive the clergy of their 
share of educating the children of the Church of England. Lord 
Wuarncuirrs has been assailed for betraying a real intention to 
grasp at that repudiated monopoly of education, and been made the 
object of insinuations that he favours Dissent and latitudinarianism. 
This is grossly unfair. Few, now-a-days, will deny the necessity of 
placing a civil education within the reach of all classes who are re- 
quired to obey the law, and therefore should be enabled to know 
what they are to obey: few will deny that education administered 
solely by the Church must be practically denied to Dissenters ; and 
therefore, in some shape or other, education must be attainable 
Lord WHARNCLIFFE 
The onus, however, lies on those who 


The branches of education are many, 


Besides, the 





that a clergyman was silenced for some such unexplained cause, 


Church has long neglected its confessed duty of education; and 
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indeed all churches have shown a strong disposition to limit secular 
education within very narrow bounds. It would not therefore be 
safe to trust it to the Church. Without going back to Ga- 
LiLEo’s time, we have proof before our face. It is very clear, 
that if the choice lay with the Dean of Yorx, he would sup- 
press all that portion of modern geological knowledge which is 
hostile to his interpretation of certain passages in the Bible : 
he has no confidence that truth must work out its own integrity, 
but thinks its integrity is best preserved by assuming a large 
aig and excluding any investigation of the part so assumed. 
Je would suppress that branch of knowledge. He would, of 
course, suppress education leading to that branch of knowledge. 
A church is inevitably hostile to anything so onward-moving 
as education; because every priesthood—confounding eternal 
truths with present human interpretations, divine immutability 
of ordination with human fallibility of conception, the supreme 
power served with the worldly consequence of the servants—must 
desire to resist innovation that unsettles those exalting relations of 
humanity with divinity, to say nothing of jars to coveted authority. 
Priests of no kind can ever be the best ministers of education. 





Though not mementous, the foreign news is various, and not un- 
interesting. 

France has been garnering the laurels reaped in her African 
wars, including the parasol of that princely commander the Em- 

peror’s son of Morocco, whose own name nobody seems to know. 
By the by, some indiscrect English editor nearly provoked another 
popular declaration of war against England, by calling the said pa- 
rasol an umbrella. As it cannot be upon etymological grounds, 
since parry-sun and little-shade mean nearly the same thing, it 
must be that the French consider the umbrella as a privileged and 
sole attribute of Lovis Puizirre; not being aware that the word 
is generally used in England as applied to the Oriental Juxury, 
and that parasol is almost exclusively appropriated to the delicate 
species carried by ladies. Call it umbrella or parasol, that and the 
colours—which we will not call “ bits of bunting”—and other 
spoils, were marched about Paris on Sunday, blessed by the clergy, 
and lodged in the chapel of the Hétel des Invalides. 

The King of Prussia, after an absence of some weeks since the 
attempt to assassinate him, has made his public entry into Berlin; 
with no end to cheers and tears, anthems and addresses. 

Spain, Portugal, and Italy, are as well as can be expected, con- 
sidering their very diseased condition. 

The Indian mail brings back Sir Henry Potrincer, and Lord 
ELLENnorovGnH’s reason for regretting his departure from our 
Eastern empire ; and that reason is, it seems, his excessive love for 
the army! His affection appears to be of the nature of love at first 
sight, and tobe as intense. He declared his passion at a dinner 
given to him by the officers of the Calcutta district, in a very unre- 
served style: not a word of anything else—the wants of India, its 
civil government, the advancement of its natives. He also made 
the startling declaration that Sir Henry HarpincE would go on 
just as he himself did; which, we hope, is to be taken with a dif- 
ference. ‘There are indeed rumours, that a formidable conspiracy 
between the Afghans and Sikhs, to attack the British territory, 
may provoke Sir Henry Harpince to war; and he may be unable 
to withstand the usual fate of Governors-General : but the question 
is, will he wage only inevitable war, or will he, like his predecessor, 
manifest such delight in the pastime as to make him suspected of 
creating opportunities for indulgence ? 

The long-delayed packet Peterel has arrived from Brazil, with 
rumours of a new treaty between the Governments of Rio de Ja- 
neiro and St. James’s; but too vague and misty to create much 
satisfaction. 

Some occurrences in the United States exemplify the respect for 
law which obtains in that republic. A great armed crusade has 
been got up in States round the little one of Rhode Island, to in- 
vade it and break open the prison of Mr. Dorr, who is under sen- 
tence of perpetual confinement for attempting to seize the govern- 
ment of the State by a revolution. His original project was one of 
the maddest and most frivolous ever entertained; and we guage the 
general respect for the law when we see a new insurrection against it 
in behalf of such a person, especially after he had repudiated that 
clemency which his friends had sought for him. The “ pluck” of 
the insurgents, however, was not equal to their wickedness ; and on 
finding the authorities really prepared to uphold the law by force of 
arms, they retreated. Another illustration of the same kind is the 
avowal of Governor Forp, of New York, that if he were to call 
out the militia to seize the murderers of Jou Smitru, who was shot 
by rioters breaking into his prison, that posse comitatus would very 
likely take to rioting themselves in more extensive fashion, and 
would assault the whole Mormon city of Nauvoo. Such are the 
political morals of the great republic: you cannot evoke the agents 
of the law, lest, instead of seizing its infractors, they should utterly 
oyerset it! 


Che Court. 

Winpsor Caste again rejoices in a present Sovereign; Queen Vic- 
toria having arrived on Thursday afternoon, from Scotland. ‘The Vic- 
toria and Albert yacht, with its illustrious freight—her Majesty, Prince 
Albert, and the Princess Royal—entered the Thames about half-past 
nine c’clock that morning ; escorted by a squadron of war- steamers and 
a fleet of other steamers that had collected around the chief vessel. No 
Temarkable incident had occurred on the voyage. The Queen was on 
deck early that day, with the shepherd’s tartan still round her. By noon, 





the river crowded with boats, the shores with people, the quay with 
soldiery; military officers, officers of the Dockyard, and cfficers of the 
Household, at the head of the steps; the multitude cheering, guns 
thundering a salute. The Admiralty-barge, that served to pass from 
the steamer to the shore, was steered by Sir Francis Collier. The 
Queen and her companions, who seemed all well and in good spirits, at 
once entered carriages, and proceeded, under an escort of Lancers, to 
Paddington ; thence, by railway, to Slough; and in carriages, with ap 
escort of Horse Guards, to Windsor; entering the Castle at foyy 
o'clock, after a journey from Dundee of about forty-eight hours’ durg- 
tion. The Dutchess of Kent joined the dinner-circle that evening, 

The Prince of Wales, the Princess Alice, and Prince Alfred, hag 
been brought from Brighton on Wednesday, by the Dowager Lady 
Lyttelton, and Colonel Grey, the Queen’s Equerry. 


The Petropolis. 
A Common Hall, to elect a Lord Mayor for the ensuing year, was 
held at the Guildhall on Saturday. Before the other business of the 
day, the new Sheriffs, Alderman W. Hunter and Alderman Thomas 
Sidney, took the oaths and were invested with the chains of office ; ang 
the Corporation went to hear a sermon in the church of St. Laurence 
Jewry. The election began at a quarter past one o’clock; when the 
Recorder came forward and told the Livery, that they were to exercise 
their privilege of deciding who were two fit persons to be returned to 
the Court cf Aldermen, one of whom the Court would choose as Lord 
Mayor for the year ensuing. They were fettered by no condition in 
coming to such decision. The names of those Aldermen who had not 
passed the chair, and who were duly qualified, would be first submitted 
to them; but their choice was not confined to these—it was their un. 
doubted right to choose any qualified persons they might think fit, to 
return to the Court of Aldermen. The names were then read; the 
Liverymen amusing themselves by cheering, hissing, and groaning, 
“A forest of hands” was held up for Alderman Thomas Wood ; a great 
number for Alderman Gibbs and Alderman John Johnson; some also 
for Sir George Carroll; the subsequent names being little noticed. The 
Common Sergeant announced that the Sheriffs decided the choice of the 
Livery to have fallen on Thomas Wood, esquire, Alderman and frame- 
work-knitter, and Michael Gibbs, esquire, Alderman and fishmonger, 
The Lord Mayor and Aldermen retired, and remained absent for about 
half an hour. On their return, the Recorder declared that the election 
of the Court had fallen on Michael Gibbs, esquire; an announcement 
which was received with loud cheers, hootings, hisses, and groans. The 
Lord Mayor elect, who was greeted with cries of ‘ Walbrook !” ad- 
dressed the meeting; but could not make his voice heard in the tumult, 
Alderman Thomas Wood succeeded in speaking above the uproar. He 
thanked the Livery for their support; for the show of hands was un- 
paralleled in the history of civic elections. He were a poor general 
who should retire because twice defeated, and he was determined to 
meet them again next year; when he hoped to be elected. On the 
motion of Mr. Deputy Corney, seconded by Mr. Heppel, thanks were 
voted to the late Sheriffs, Mr. Alderman Musgrove and Mr. Moon; who 
acknowledged the compliment ; the confusion rather waxing than sub- 
siding, as the impatience to be gone came in aid of other motives for 
discontent. Mr, D. W. Wire moved, and Mr. John King seconded, # 
vote of thanks to the present Lord Mayor, for the uniform determina- 
tion with which he had performed the duties of his very responsible 
office, for the urbanity which he had displayed, and for the support 
which he had given to his fellow-citizens, especially to the Livery, 
Some one here cried out, “ And for his hospitality !” at which there was 
much laughter, cheering, and hissing. The motion having been car- 
ried, the Lord Mayor returned thanks; and the Common Crier was 
about to declare the Hall dissolved, when the people again called out 
Mr. Wvod, who once more thanked them for their support. The Hall 
was then dissolved. 
On Monday, after partaking of a dejeuner a la fourchette at the Lon- 
don Tavern, with many of the City notables, the Sheriffs proceeded by 
water to Westminster; where they were presented by the Recorder to 
the Cursitor Baron, in the customary manner. In the evening, they 
gave a sumptuous banquet at the London Tavern; at which the Lord 
Mayor, Lord John Russell and Mr. Masterman, two of the City Mem- 
bers, and several members and officers of the Corporation, were guests. 








An aggregate public meeting of the medical profession was held at 
Exeter Hall, on Monday night, to consider the principle and details of 
Sir James Graham’s Medical Reform Bill. Mr. Davies, of Hampstead, 
was called to the chair, The meeting (about one hundred and thirty 
in number) unanimously adopted a protest against the bill, and pendent 
resolutions setting forth reasons for their dislike; among the chiet of 
which were, the proposed repeal of that part of the Apothecaries Act 
which imposes penalties on persons practising as apothecaries with- 
out a certificate, thus permitting quackery ; and the nature of the pro- 
posed Council of Health, subject only to a Minister of the Crown, 
“without involving any responsibility on the part of the Executive 
Government.” Dr. Lynch remarked, that the bill appeared to be the 
joint production of a Free-trader and an Oligarchist: Sir James Gra- 
ham was, it appeared, the advocate of free trade in poison, though he 
opposed free trade in bread. Mr. Wakley was present, and was re- 
peatedly called for, to make a speech; which at last he did, giving the 
professional audience some advice— 

They must do something more than they had yetdone. They must not only 
unite in denouncing the Government measure, but they must be prepared wit 
a measure of medical reform to substitute for it. How could they expect Go- 
vernment could frame a good measure on the subject, if those who were so muc 
better able by their education and pursuits to do so hung back and neglecte 
their duty 2? He had been asked, why he had not himself introduced a bill? 
His answer was, because he knew if he had it would have injured the profession. 
He should have had no chance of carrying it ; and a vote ot Parliament against 
a good bill would be fatal to its after success. He had heard of this bill we 
it appeared. He had heard, too, that it was sanctioned by the College © 
Physicians of Edinburgh, by the Faculty of Medicine of Glasgow, aud by the 
Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of London ; while the Apothecaries Com- 
pany and the head of the medical practitioners in this country had not er 
consulted upon it at all. He had therefore not pressed the Government er: a 
questions upon the subject, but had done all he could to delay its introductio 





Gravesend was passed; and at two o’clock, the yacht anchored at Wool- 
wich, The scene was like othersin the same place on such occasions,— 


to the end of the session, in order that they might bave the opportunity 
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ieces during the recess. They bad no more chance of a good 
m the Whigs than the Tories ; for Lord John Russell had told him 
hat he approved of the Government bill. So far as he was concerned, if only 
a ty Members would join with him—if he was but one of twenty—he would 
pe tl that the Government should have more difficulty in passing this bill 
D> had ever yet had in passing a measure. 


tearing it to p 


measure fro 


they 7 A aia 
tae epurations were appointed to wait on the authorities at the College 
of Physicians and at Apothecaries Hall, to ascertain their views on the 
measure. 


It is inferred that diseases of the respiratory organs are increasing 
alarmingly, because the wards of the Hospital at Chelsea for the treat- 
ment of such diseases are much crowded. The Western wing of the 
new building at Brompton makes progress, and will probably be ready 
for the reception of patients early in the ensuing year. 

A statement of the objects of the London Cutaneous Infirmary, re- 
cently removed from London Wall to Bridge Street, Blackfriars, has 
been sent to us, under the supposition that we may have copied attacks 
on that institution and the site chosen. We have not done 80. The 
Infirmary is one for the cure of chronic diseases of the skin, which are 
not infectious : the site chosen seems to be well adapted to the purpose, 
both from its central position and incidental conveniences ; and we are 
not of those who would always drive the poor and wretched out of sight. 
The proposed opening of baths to the public at a very cheap rate is a 
great general benefit; and the securities for due cleanliness and order 
seem to be excellent. 





Jacques Basset, charged with fraudulent bankruptcy in France, whose 
commitment we mentioned last week, was brought up on Friday on a 
writ of habeas corpus before Mr. Justice Wightman, at the Judges’ 
chambers, claiming to be discharged out of custody. It was ob- 
jected in imine, that the provisions of the Habeas Corpus Act did not 
apply tothe prisoner; bis crime having been committed in France, and 
he being a foreigner. The Judge overruled this. Mr. Chambers then 
applied for the prisoner’s discharge; and contended that there was nothing 
on the face of the warrant committing Basset to custody to prove that 
the provisions of the Convention Act had been properly carried out, 
and that therefore it was worthless: it also directed the prisoner to be 
detained “ until he shall be discbarged by due course of law,’—which 
terms were not in accordance with the statute. Mr. James replied; 
and Mr. Justice Wightman said, that without pronouncing any decision 
upon the matter, which certainly was of vast importance, he thought 


the best course to pursue would be to treat it as though the pris ner had } 


obtained a rule nisi calling upon the prosecutor to show cause why the 
prisoner should not be discharged out of custody; and to adjourn its 
discussion until the first day of the ensuing Michaelmas term, when it 
would be heard before the full Court at Westminster. In the mean 
time, the prisoner must be remanded. 

The Coroner’s Jury in the case of George Benson, who was killed in 
a fight with Henry Jones, have found that he “ came by his death from 
an inadvertent blow.” The Magistrate at Hammersmith Police-office 
had previously committed the parties concerned fur wilful murder ; and 
loud complaints were made by Mr. Wakley and the Jury, of the pri- 
soners not being allowed to be present at the inquest. 


The Wrobinces. 

The annual meeting of the Central Suffolk Agricultural Association 
took place at Stow Market, on Friday. ‘There was according to the 
Morning Post, “ full attendance of landowners and tenant-farmers : the 
labourers usually employed in this district of the county also attended 
in considerable numbers, from a natural anxiety to know what plau was | 
likely to be adopted in order to better their condition.” The proceed- | 
ings consisted, as usual, of a ploughing-match, a show of stock and im- | 
plements, and a dinner for the members of the society. ‘“ After the | 
usual loyal toasts, the labourers to whom the judges had awarded | 
prizes were called into the room; and, having received their rewards, 
were addressed by the Chairman, who pointed out to them the advan- 
tages: derivable from virtuous and industrious habits. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony the labourers retired.” ‘The after-dinner speeches 
were full of allusions to distress among agriculturists and labourers, its 
causes and remedies, The Chairman, Mr. Henry Wilson, of Stowling- 
toft, began, apropos to the toast of “ Success to the Central Agricultural 
Association,” and to some statements in the 7'imes newspaper, which 
he “ ridiculed,” about incendiary disturbances in the county— 

_ There could be no doubt that the distress was attributable to the farmer’s 
inability to give constant employment to the surplus-labourers; nor was that 
Unnatural, when it was recollected that the population was rapidly increasing. 
It was absurd to suppose that the farmer, who was subject to peculiar charges, 
could give employment to his labourers all the year round, It should be shown, 
at least, that he had a certainty of profit proportioned tothe amount of capital 
which must be laid out if he kept on more labourers than he required. The 
agriculturist would readily submit toa temporary pressure, for most men know | 
how to provide for emergencies. He would mention a case in point, which he | 
id heard of in a recent visit to Southampton. It had been determined to | 
make a railway in that district ; the announcement of which drew to the spot 
a large number of men, who hoped to find employment. Unfortunately, they | 
tad mistaken the time at which the works were to be commenced. ‘The con- | 
sequence was, that several hundred men were without the means of existence, 
It so happened that Sir Thomas Acland had for some time entertained a project 
of sub-draining part of his estate, but had deferred it from time totime. ‘The 
honourable Baronet, hearing of the destitute state of the poor fellows, set them | 
towork at once; and they were thus unexpectedly provided with constant em- 
ployment, at fair wages. ‘That was meeting an emergency ; but the farmers | 
could not bear up against increasing and permanent demands, which must be | 
Met in some other way. At the late meeting at Wickham Market, the ho- 
hourable Member for Westminster, Captain Rous, had recommended emigra- 
tion as a remedy for excessive population. The suggestion was certainly worthy 
o consideration, However, he should not advocate emigration, unless on ex- 
Press conditions—unless he were satistied that the emigrant had a reasonable 
Prospect of subsistence on his arrival at the place of his destination. He bad 
ined the experiment on a limited scale, and it fully succeeded. Some four 
years back, a number of labourers went out to Adelaide from a parish with 
Which he was acquainted ; and from the accounts subsequently received from 
them, it appeared that they had done better in that colony than they had done 
in England. But emigration, to be of any avail, must be taken up on an ex- 
— scale. If parishes would unite, and provide funds to send out labourers 
ing to emigrate, and the Government lent its cordial codperation, he was 
certain that the scheme would be found effective, 
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Mr. Heigham, returning thanks, “repudiated with indignation ” the 
charge that incendiarism was caused by the treatment which the labour- 
ers received from landowners and farmers— 

He would fearlessly assert that the farmers had been paying the highest 
wages they could afford, considering the prices which they obtained for the 
produce of the land. ‘Those who asserted the contrary knew nothing of the 
subject. Some persons seemed to think that the produce was all profit—no 
allowance was made to the agriculturist for the outlay of his capital; and the 
appeared to forget that the farmer was subject to various charges from whic 
other classes were wholly exempt. Then, again, it had been said that it was 
| the labourers who had caused the incendiary fires. That was equally untrue. 
| Could any one suppose that the men to whom prizes had been that day awarded 
| were at all likely to be guilty of such nefarious crimes? He did not believe 
| that the agricultural labourer was capable of such acts. The poor man’s cha- 
| racter constituted his sole wealth, and it was the duty of his superiors to de- 
| feud him from an aspersion so unkind and devoid of all foundation. 
| The Reverend Mr. Maberley rose to propound some remedy for agri- 
| cultural distress, which would be found more efficacious than any other. 
} But the Reverend C. Hill rose to order, objecting to the introductioa of 
| political topics; and Mr. Maberley, silenced with difficulty, abruptly 
| left the table. Afterwards, Mr. Hill, proposing “the healths of the 
; Judges of the Show,” expressed a wish that some of those gentlemen 
would favour the company with some insight of the real causes of agri- 
cultural distress—more particularly such as affected the farmer. Mr, 
Sparling, one of the judges, returned thaaks; but said that he was un- 
able to comply with the reverend gentleman’s request. Mr. Gibson, 
| another of the judges, also returned thanks, and did make some allusion 
| to the causes of distress— 

With respect to the causes of agricult 
rience to entitle his opinions to any weight. He believed that much of the 
| existing ernbarrassment was attributable to overpopulation. It was unfair to 
| cast the whole of the burden upon the occupier. He believed that the farmers 
were disposed to employ more labourers, even at a pecuniary loss to them- 
selves; but they had a right to look to the landlords for assistance. Unless 
the landlord did his part, the farmer would be ruined, and the labourers must 
suffer from want of employment. If both parties acted together, they might 
get out of their difficulties, 

The unsuccessful candidates were toasted; which enabled Mr. Fisher 
| Hobbs, of Mark’s Hall in Essex, to allude to remedies for agricultural 
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He did not consider emigration would afford that substantial and extensive 
‘which some gentlemen anticipated. There were but few districts in 
which the population was oppressively redundant. In his opinion, a much 
more efficacious remedy, one open to far less objection, would be found in a 
moditicatiou of land-tenures. Unless the farmer had a settled interest in his 
holding, he could not be expected to lay out capital in improvements. If the 








bourers would be employed ; the value of land would be enhanced by additional 
improvements; a larger amount of produce would be obtained from the soil; 

ll classes, landlord, teuant-farmer, and la- 
bourer, would be consulted. Fixity of tenure would be a decided advantage to 
all partics. The question of rent was also worthy of attention. He was of 
opinion that the rent should be subjeet to the price of corn, and governed in a 
great degree by the fluctuation of the market. He regarded the allotment 
system with favour, because it would afford the labourer employment during 
his leisure-time, which would otherwise be spent at the beer-shop. He also 
wished for a reduction of the malt-duty ; which would increase the farmer's 
profits, and enable the industrious labourer to have a more wholesome beverage, 
which he could drink at his own fireside. 

Referring to what Mr. Hobbs had said, the Chairman expressed his 
belief, that in his private capacity Sir Robert Peel was convinced of ihe 
mpoliey of enforcing the malt-tax, though as a Minister he could not 
onsent to abandon so large a source of revenue. 

The Agricultural Society of Waltham-ou-the- Wold held their annual 
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creditable ploughing-match ; and the show of beasts and implements, 
though not numerous, was respectable. About three hundred gentle- 
mer sat down te dinner in the Agricultural Hall, a stone building 
erected for the purpose of such meetings. ‘There is not much to notice 
in the speeches. The clergy having been toasted, the Reverend Mr, 
Gillett turned the discourse on the state of the poor— 

He hoped all improvements in agricultural operations would be made with a 
clear view to the advantage of the labourer as well as to that of the landlord ; 
and he trusted that no poor man would be left, either in winter or in summer, 
without work, and without proper remuneration for it. It was not for bim to 
enter then into the question of how the condition of the labourer could be most 
effectually bettered ; but he would venture to suggest, that there was no point 
more essential to be attended to in the production of that most desirable result 
than the state of their cottages. There was no greater bar to improvement in 
the labourers’ condition than the present state of their dwellings in many in- 
The crowding of large numbers into sinall cottages was productive of 
est demoralization; and be had not the 
don that point by those who had the 
| by the moral improvement 
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been made at remunerative prices—uuless, as he suspected, there had 
been some underhand dealing in the matter. He finished by proposing 
“the Waltham Agricultural Society ’; and that ing been drunk 
with great applause, the premiums awarded to the candidates in the 
severalclasses were delivered. On presenting the prizes to the labourers, 
ploughmen, shepherds, and domestic servants, the Chairman, says the 
Morning Post, addressed “ these poor people in a most marked and 
feeling manner ”— 

He was most happy to welcome them among the company that day. Their 
duties were of a most important kind in the stations which Providence had 
allotted to them; and they would return to their respective homes with the 
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proud consciousness of having performed in their several positions in life as 
much as the highest in their station. It was the ordination of a Divine Pro- 
vidence that there should be a difference in ranks among men in this world ; 
but those of the lowest rank might deserve as well of their fellow-creatures and 
of God as the highest, by the discharge of those obligations which had been im- 
posed upon all—the obligation of good conduct, and the obligation of good ex- 
ample. He concluded by drinking, in a most friendly and cordial fashion, 
“ Health and prosperity to the labouring classes of Great Britain; and a fair 
day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” 

That toast was responded to in a very hearty manner by all present. 

The annual meeting of the Ongar Labourer’s Friend Society was 
held at Chipping Ongar, in Essex, on Thursday. The society was esta- 
blished to encourage skill in husbandry, industrious habits, and good 
conduct among labourers, cottagers, and servants, in twenty parishes of 
the district; andon Thursday, prizes were distributed toa great number 
of candidates ; tents being pitched in a large field for the occasion. The 
chairman was Mr. Raikes Currie, M.P.; who addressed the assembled 
candidates in a speech of hearty good-will, accosting them on terms of 
affection and equality, as man to man. ‘Afterwards the members of the 
society and several farmers dined together at an inn; and in the after- 
dinner speaking, Mr. Currie impressed upon his hearers the necessity of 
manifesting a sincere and not a self-glorifying interest in the welfare of 
the labouring class. Our preoccupied space forbids our extracting any 
part of these interesting speeches; but we intend to recur to them next 
week. 


The annual meeting of the Coventry constituency was held on Mon- 
day, in St. Mary’s Hall, to receive Mr. Williams’s account of his conduct 
in Parliament last session. He referred the meeting to the list of his 
votes, which he had published and placed in the hands ofevery freeman. 
He enlarged on the bad management of the public business, by which 
time was wasted during the first five months of the session, and then 
measures were so hurried at last that Members could not possibly 
master the subject of each. He dilated on the Railway Bill; and es- 
pecially on the clause, which he had supported, securing to third-class 
passengers better accommodation. He urged the necessity of doing 
“ justice to Ireland”; defended his support of the Dissenters’ Chapels 
Bill against the wishes of his constituency ; and deplored the wretched 
state of the agricultural population. In a short conversation with Mr. 
M‘Lean, an Irishman, Mr. Williams contended that Repeal would entail 
disastrous consequences on Ireland. Thanks were unanimously voted 
to Mr. Williams, and briefly acknowledged. 

The meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science appears to have revived this year, at York, all its popular in- 
terest; which was somewhat damaged by its exile last year to the re- 
mote regions of Munster. The attendance of savans has been good. 
Among the more prominent names we notice those of Professor Liebig, 
Professor Owen, Colonel Sabine, Dr. Scoresby, Professor Sedgwick, 
Professor Forbes, the Chevalier Schomburgk, Mr. George Stevenson, 
Mr. Lyell, Professor Matteucci, the Earl of Rosse, the Marquis of 
Northampton, Earl Fitzwilliam, Mr. Everett, Captain Maconochie, Dr. 
Hodgkin; with many others well known in science. The proceedings 
on Friday derived all the interest belonging to sharp oral controversy ; 
arising out of a paper read by the Dean of York in the Geological Sec- 
tion, entitled “ Critical Remarks on certain Passages of Dr. Buckland’s 
Bridgewater Treatise.” ‘The large room appropriated to that section 
was crammed with auditors, in expectation of some stirring discussion, 
and numbers went away unable to obtain admission. We quote the re- 
port in the Morning Post. 

The Dean directed his observations entirely to Dr. Buckland’s theory of 
cosmogony ; and he attempted to reconcile observed geological facts with the 
Mosaic account of the creation. The Dean conceived it to be impossible for 
the action of rain-water on granite rocks to have decomposed them, and to 
have formed the upper series of rocks in a succession of ages, as Dr. Buckland 
had affirmed. The very elements of which the upper strata consist were wanting 
in granite; therefore it could not be supposed that by any decomposition what- 
ever of those rocks the upper strata could be formed. ‘The theory he wished to 
substitute for that propounded by Dr. Buckland was one that would, he 
thought, reconcile the whole observed phenomena with the account of Moses, 
that the world was created within a comparatively short period. He supposed 
the earth, and the air and the waters of the earth, to have been created at one 
time, and thickly stocked with inhabitants; that by the action of volcanoes on 
land and under the sea, and by a great and sudden flood of water over the land, 
the upper strata were deposited, and the animals then living were destroyed, 
and thrown together in masses so as to furm the strata of fossil organic remains 
now found in various parts of the world. The Dean contended also, that the 
asserted order of superposition in rocks at different periods was contradicted by 
the fact, that in several instances what are termed the primary rocks are found 
resting upon the transition and secondary strata: which he maintained could 
not be, if there had been, as geologists asserted, a regular order of formation at 
different and distant epochs. 

Professor Sedgwick undertook to reply to the Dean of York’s objections ; 
Dr. Buckland being prevented from attending the meeting by a sudden domes- 
tic calamity. The Professor's reply occupied an hour and a half; and it was 
a most slashing, uncompromising, and almost annihilating speech. He com- 
menced by apologizing on behalf of the Council for their baving allowed such 
a paper as the Dean of York’s to be read. The principal object of the British 
Association, he observed, was the discovery of facts whereon theories might be 
based ; but it was altogether foreign to their plan to discuss mere hypotheses, 
without any facts to support them, such as that of the Dean’s. An exception, 
however, had been made in his case, partly from the position he holds, and 
more especially from the general feeling entertained on the subject of cosmogony, 
and the desire which many individuals possessed of seeing the facts of geology 
reconciled with the Mosaic account of the creation. ‘The Dean of York’s 
hypothesis was not only unsupported by facts, but it was in direct opposition to 
them ; and it showed that he was utterly unacquainted with the elements of 
the science. The reverend Professor then, in an energetic manner, proceeded 
to state many of the phenomena of geology, to prove the utter impossibility of 
the work of creation having been completed within the limited period supposed 
by the Dean. In the first place, the distinct organic remains found in strata 
lying one above another proved that the animals could not have been jumbled 
together by volcanic eruptions and floods ; whilst the total absence in the up- 
per strata of organic remains of animals found in those below, and the great 
dissimilarity in their character, were evidence that the former race of beings 
must have become extinct before the new race deposited above them was created. 
These distinct genera, which presented no type of resemblance to any form of 
living beings at present known, must have had time to grow, to propagate, and 


to perform all the functions of life, before they were destroyed ; and in the 
strata containing vegetable remains, it was evident that vegetation must have 


been proceeding for a long period before each succession of plants was destroyed 
and afterwards covered by another creation of plants. The occasional og. 
currence of primary rocks resting on the secondary and tertiary formations, wag 
owing to the inversion of the strata, which had all been agitated, raised, and 
depressed ; and in these convulsions of nature the order of succession had 
been inverted—as could be readily traced. Professor Sedgwick admittea 
there were several parts of Dr. Buckland’s book with which he could not 
agree; but it was substantially correct. The hypothesis of the creation was q 
probable one, and was only put forth as such; but whether correct or not, wag 
altogether immaterial, as not one conclusion was founded on that hypothesis, 
In making this assault on the Dean of York’s theory, the reverend Professor 
was not sparing in disparaging expressions. He spoke of the inconvenience of 
allowing “ addle-pated ” individuals to occupy the time of the Association with 
their crude speculations: he said the Dean had shown himself to be quite 
ignorant of facts; that he should have come there to learn, and not to presume 
to teach geological truths ; and that such indigested notions were merely “ taleg 
for the nursery,” and not fitted for a scientificassembly. Alluding tothe fosgj] 
remains of the great megatherium, which according to the Dean’s hypothesig 
must have been caught up and deposited with other animals of a former 
creation, Professor Sedgwick said the Dean of York had altogether mistaken 
the age of the animal—he had forgotten to look the megatherium in the mouth, 
This objection, and many other of the salient points of the Professor's speech, 
were received with great laughter; and when he concluded he was greeted with 
several rounds of applause. 

The Dean of York sat unperturbed while this answer was made; but 
then rose and said, with some allusion to “ incivility ” on the part of 
his antagonist, that they did not differ as to facts, but only as to the 
mode of accounting forthem. Mr, Warburton, M.P., who presided, 
offered a kind of double apology, for not stopping the Professor’s harsher 
language, and on the other hand for allowing the Dean’s paper to be 
read. The unusual style of Mr. Sedgwick’s attack made quite a “ sen- 
sation.” The Dean of York published his paper in the afternoon, 
under the invidious title of ‘“‘ The Bible Defended against the British 
Association.” 

The Dean even carried the controversy into the pulpit; and the 
understanding that he would do so drew a crowded audience to the 
Minster on Sunday— 

He took for his text the third chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
the nineteenth verse, “‘ The wisdom of this world is foolishness ”; and on thig 
sentiment he enlarged, showing that the tendency of worldly knowledge is to 
render ‘‘ pigmy man ” wise in his own conceit, and to produce infidelity. The 
sermon was a very good one, and was delivered with much eloquence; and, 
putting aside the circumstances under which it was delivered, would have been 
generally approved. Professor Sedgwick sat near the pulpit; and though there 
were no personal allusions in the discourse, yet the significant glances and 
smiles of the congregation showed their application of expressions to the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

At the general meeting in the Concert-room, on Friday evening,—Earl 
Fitzwilliam presiding,—Mr, Lyell delivered a lecture on the geology of 
the United States. 

It is a curious fact, he said, that the principal geological formations of that 
country agree very closely with those of England: the organic remains found 
in the same formations correspond in genera, and many of them are identical 
with those found in corresponding strata in thiscountry. The most important 
feature of the geology of the United States is their coal formation. Tue Oiio 
coal-field extends for a length of 700 miles, and that of Illinois is larger than 
the whole of England. The coal is formed in workable beds of considerable 
thickness; and in one instance there is a bed of coal forty feet thick, which 
comes up to the surface and is quarried like stone. Another branch of Mr. 
Lyell’s lecture was the consideration of the recession of the Falls of Niagara, 
He exhibited a large pictorial scene representing the bed of the Niagara river; 
the painting having, he said, been enlarged from a drawing made by Mr. R. 
Bakewell junior, to illustrate the gradual wearing away of the rocks by the 
Falls. The ravine formed extends for seven miles; and there is no doubt that 
at one period the Niagara river fell over the cliffs at Queenstown, three hun- 
dred feet high. The present height of the Falls is one hundred and seventy 
feet ; and the rate of recession is about one foot ina year. During the time 
that the Falls have thus been wasting away the rocks, the great mastodon, 
whose immense fossil remains are found on the banks of the ravine, must have 
walked the earth—before (as is supposed) the existence of man. 

At the general meeting on Saturday evening, Dr. Falconer described 
the fossil remains of some gigantic tortoises which he had discovered 
on a range of hills at the foot of the Himalaya mountains, in Central 
Asia. These tortoises when full-grown must have been twenty-one 
feet long; and there is reason to believe they were not extinct until 
after the creation of man. In the same region, Dr. Falconer discovered 
the fossil remains of gigantic antelopes and elephants, of species at 
present unknown ; also some fossil bones of monkies, 

In the Geological Section, on Monday, an interesting paper was read 
by Professor Owen, on gigantic extinct mammalia in Australia; from 
which it appears that fossil remains of animals of the same type as are 
found in Europe exist there, but of much larger size than they are found 
in this part of the globe. A curious paper was also read by Professot 
Agassiz on the fossil fishes of the London clay; one object of which was 
to identify those fishes with species found in remote districts of Europe. 

In the Chemical Section, on Friday, Professor Matteucci read 4 
paper, in French, on the measure of nervous force devetoped by a cut- 
rent of electricity ; endeavouring to ascertain, by the contraction of the 
muscles in a frog’s legs, to which a weight was appended, the amount 
of power excited by a given quantity of electricity. The apparatus was 
ingenious, but uncertain in its results, 

A more immediately practical subject was discussed—the peculiar 
fanctions of alkalies in manure and in the nourishment of plants. It 
began with some remarks by Mr, Wallingford on guano; and Professor 
-iebig carried it on more generally— 

"fle observed, that soda may often be found in plants performing the same 
fanctions as potass; it being nearly immaterial whether the alkali is soda oF 
potass. The function of alkalies in plants he conceived to be, to decompose 
the carbonic acid, and to liberate the carbon to be assimilated with the woody 
fibre. For this purpose, any of the alkalies might serve; their presence being 
only essential as agents in the process of assimilation, and not as constituents 
of the plants. Phosphates, on the contrary, he considered as essential to the 
plants, and that their place cannot be filled by any other body. ‘Though po- 
tass may be displaced to a great degree by soda, the Professor said that it 
could not be displaced altogether, as there are no plants without some potass; 
that alkali is, therefore, more essential to the growth of vegetables than soda: 
but in what manner its action is more essential was not stated. With respect 
to the application of common salt as manure, he was of opinion that it bas n0 
effect in supplying plants with their requisite quantity of alkali; for the muriate 





of soda remained undecomposed. Several questions were put to the Professor 
respecting the comparative values of African and Peruvian guano; the markete 
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price of the latter being nearly double that of the African, though the chief 
difference between them is, that the Peruvian guano contains a much larger 

ortion of uric acid. He said that so far as chemical investigation extended, 
uric acid is of no benefit as manure, in its state as uric acid, though if decom- 
posed the ammonia it contains would prove beneficial. The result of the dis- 
cussion on guano served to show that it is not a universal specific for poor land, 
and that the advantage to be derived from its use depends on the nature of the 
soil to which it is applied. 

Inthe Mechanical Section, on Saturday, some interesting models were 
exhibited. One was Mr. Prosser’s wooden railway, recommended for 
its economical character, as it can be laid down ata cost of 5,000l. a 
mile. Another was a machine enabling blind persons to print instead 
of writing letters and other communications; the result being em- 
bossed letters, also legible by the blind through the sense of touch. 
Professor Taylor illustrated the want of such an apparatus by the case 
of a relative of his own, who had been recently married, and who, being 
blind, was of course obtiged to suffer the letters that passed during the 
courtship to be read by a third party. 

In the same section, on Monday, Lord Rosse gave an account of his 
gigantic reflecting-telescope. The spacious room could scarcely con- 
tain the people who assembled to hear the description of the vast 
machine. 

He explained the difficulties with which he had to contend in making his 
reflector. In the first place, ordinary speculum-metal is more brittle than 
glass; and it is so greatly expanded by heat that it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty a large speculum can be cooled without splitting. In Lord Rosse’s first 
attempts, he made one hundred castings without being successful. This dif- 
ficulty is avoided in inferior instruments by varying the proportions of tin and 
copper which form the speculum-metal, also by the addition of zinc; but the 
brilliancy of the polish and the reflective powers are thereby greatly diminished. 
An attempt was next made to cast a speculum of baser compound, which would 
not be brittle, and afterwards to plate the surface with the best speculum- 
metal. This answered the purpose tolerably well; but the unequal junctions 
of the plated metal caused diffraction of the light injurious to the distinctive- 
ness of the image. It then occurred to him, that as the splitting of speculum- 
metal in cooling must be caused by the irregular manner in which the different 
portions of the mass contracted in cooling, if that process could be regulated so 
as to make the metal cool gradually on one side the difliculty might be overcome. 
To effect this, the lower part of the mould was made of iron whilst the sides were 
of sand; by which means the heated mass cooled below at a quicker rate than in 
any other part, that being comparatively the only cooling surface. By this means, 
speculum-metal of the required size could be cast without splitting : but there was 
found to beadefect in the metal arising from air-bubbles rising through the metal. 
To overcome the new difficulty, the under surface of the mould was made of ver- 
tical plates of iron placed closely together ; and through those lamina of iron the 
air escaped, instead of rising through the melted metal. ‘The proportions of 
which the speculum-metal consisted were 58.9 parts of tin and 126.4 of copper. 
So many minutiz are required to be attended to, that even the composition of 
the melting-pots was found to be essential to the perfection of the process. In 
the ordinary iron melting-pots there are minute holes, through which some 
portions of the tin of the speculum-metal flows when melted, and deteriorates 
the alloy: these holes are prevented from being formed by casting the melting- 
pots in an inverted position, instead of erect. In grinding the speculum, which 
weighs three tons and three-quarters, and is six feet in diameter, it was placed 
in a tank of water, in which it was kept revolving; and the polishing-tool, 
moved with two eccentrics and worked by steam-power, was applied on the top. 
The required focus was obtained by observation, not by measurement. The 
speculum, when completed, had a focus of fifty-three feet; and the telescope 
was fitted on the Newtonian plan, the image being reflected to a hole in the 
side of the tube, near the top, into which the spectator looks, instead of looking 
towards the object. The immense tube weighs six tons and a half, and the 

joint and apparatus on which it rests weigh three tons and a half. ‘To support 
this great weight, two high and massive walls have been built; and moveable 
galleries are fitted to them, to elevate the spectator, and enable him to 
look through the eye-glass at all elevations. It is fitted as a transit in- 
strument, and has scarcely any other than a vertical movement, as 
it is intended for making observations when stars come to the me- 
ridian. To compensate in some degree for the want of a traversing 
motion, a reflection is used ; by which means any heavenly body may be seen 
an bour before it comes to the meridian. In supporting the tube, so as to ren- 
der it manageable by one man, large counterpoise weights are employed, which 
diminish, by resting on the ground as the tube is elevated. The actual weight 
to be moved, therefore, does not exceed three hundredweight, and one person 
can elevate it with great ease. The lowest angle to which the tube can be in- 
clined is ten degrees, and it may be raised to four or five degrees below the 
pole. It was the examination of the nebulous bodies in the heavens that he 
principally had in view when he commenced the construction of the telescope, 
fifteen years ago. He exhibited the drawing of a nebulous cluster examined 
through the great telescope: the stars composing it appeared as large as stars 
of the first magnitude, though the whole cluster of them, seen through a mode- 
rately-good telescope, appears only as a white patch in the heavens. In most 
of the nebulz are seen filaments of light issuing from their sides; and Lord 
Rosse conceives, that when he brings his great telescope to bear on these fila- 
ments, they will be found to be composed of stars. In this manner he will be 
able to verify the ideas of astronomers; and not limiting his discoveries to new 
satellites or planets, he will make known the existence of suns and of planetary 


- systems, compared with which our celestial system is but a speck in the uni- 


verse, 

In the Ethnological Section, on Monday, Chevalier R. H. Schom- 
burgk, in illustration of a paper on the Aborigines of Guiana, intro- 
duced a native boy he had brought with him from that country. The 
boy is fourteen years old, has a very dark skin, and projecting lower 
jaws, He exhibited a specimen of his skill in blowing arrows through 
atube, the mode of projecting them by the Natives. The first arrow 
Stuck in the cornice at the further end of the room; he afterwards fired 
eight arrows at the first as a mark, one of which split it; and a third 
arrow brought them both down. 

At a general meeting on Monday afternoon, invitations for the next 
Meeting of the Association were read from Bath, Cambridge, aud South- 
ampton ; and Cambridge was selected. The meeting was fixed for the 
19th of June, Sir John Herschell was elected President for next year; 
Mr. Hopkins and Professor Ansted local Secretaries. 

At a numerous meeting of the General Committee, on Wednesday, 
grants were unanimously voted of sums for scientific labours, making 
by: see of 1,257/, Aunaccount of the receipts exhibited a total of 
958i, 

The proceedings closed with a meeting in the evening, at which 
the usual complimentary votes were passed, of thanks to the several 
institutions and societies that had favoured the visit of the Association. 
The President then adjourned the meeting ; to be next held at Cam- 
bridge, in June 1845. 








An explosion of gas took place at Haswell Colliery, between Dur- 
ham and Sunderland, on Saturday afternoon; by which ninety-five 
persons lost their lives. The mine is 150 fathoms deep; and in respect 
to ventilation has always borne a high character. All the men and 
boys in the mine at the time of the explosion, with the exception of 
three men and a boy who were at the bottom of the shaft, were killed. 
The evidence at the inquest, which began on Monday, was to the fol- 
lowing effect. The causes of the accident are mere conjectures, no one 
of those in the workings of the mine having lived to tell how it oc- 
curred. It is supposed that it was caused by the removal of a “ jud,” 
or pillar of coal left to support the roof after the working, which al- 
lowed some of the roof to fall and smash a Davy-lamp, and that 
ignited the foul air in the mine. When a fall takes place from 
the roof, an emission of gas frequently occurs. duly fifteen of the 
persons killed were burnt, the remainder being suffocated by the 
choke-damp, or carbonic acid gas, the result of the explosion; 
and it is by no means certain that ail those burnt were destroyed by the 
fire alone. A miner thought there had not been a large explosion of 
gas. A crushed “ Davy,” as well as another from which the oil-plug 
had been taken out, were found on the spot where the jud had been 
hewed down. It appeared that great care was usually employed in 
working the pit to avoid accideats; Davy-lamps being always used 
wherever any explosion was to be feared, aud the mine was constantly 
inspected. Such was the gist of the first day’s evidence. 

On the second day, Tuesday, Beaney, a pitman, was examined, and 
gave his evidence in a very satisfactory manner. He had worked in 
the part where the accident occurred. He could attach blame to no one; 
for the ventilation of the mine was always excellent—the men even 
complained sometimes that the current of air was too strong for them. 
Every lamp was examined before it was permitted to be taken iuto the 
pit; and all were locked. All the other witnesses corroborated Beaney’s 
evidence: one who had lost a brother by the explosion, and another 
who had lost a son, considered the explosion quite accidental. Scott, a 
pitman, said that the best ventilation would not entirely prevent such 
explosions. It was possible enough for the explosion to have teken 
place if there had been acurrent of air into every part of the pit. Ifa 
heavier body of gas came off than there was air to overpower, an ex~ 
plosion might be the result; and it is his opinion that was the case in 
this accident. It was also possible for a sufficient quantity of gas to 
have come off from the removal of the jud as would cause the explo- 
sion. Mr. Roberts, the “ Pitman’s Attorney-General,” who has had a 
great deal to do with the late strike, endeavoured by cross-examination 
to elicit something unfavourable to the owners or managers of the cole 
liery ; but io vaic. 

On the third day, Wednesday, two witnesses were examined at great 
length; and their testimony supported that previously given. The in- 
quest was adjourned for a week, in order that two practical men might 
have an opportunity of minutely inspecting the mine, to throw some 
light if possible on the cause of the accident. 

This is the most fatal colliery-explosion that has ever happened in the 
Durham coal-field. The wailing and misery in the neighbourhood of the 
colliery may be conceived from the fact that there is hardly a family in 
the district that has not lost some relative, and in very many cases the 
chief support of the family is gone. Fifty bodies were buried on Mon- 
day, the remainder on Tuesday ; the funerals forming most melancholy 
pageants. 

There have been two very extensive fires in Cambridgeshire. One 
at Rampton, thought to have been wilful, consumed property to the 
value of 3,000/. or 4,000/.; the other, supposed to be accidental, at 
Waterbeach, is estimated to have done injury to the amount of 2,000/. 

Three women and two men, who had been paying a visit to the Queen 
man-of-war in Plymouth Sound, on Tuesday evening, were drowned on 
the Mount Edgecumbe shore, by the capsizing of their boat, which is 
supposed to have struck on a rock. 


IRELAND. 

Lady Heytesbury continues seriously ill with gastric fever, and 
bas been in a very precarious state; her extreme debility leaving 
slight hopes of recovery. On Wednesday, however, there were de- 
cided symptoms that the patient had begun to rally. 





Lord Heytesbury has made an important declaration of policy. On 
Friday, he received from the Remonsirant (Unitarian) Synod of Ulster, 
an address congratulating him on his appointment, expressing gratitude 
for the principles of justice and toleration to which Government had 
given effect in the Dissenters’ Chapels Bill, and avowing great confi- 
dence in the Viceroy’s abilities and intentions. In his reply, severally 
and suitably acknowledging these compliments, Lord Heytesbury said— 

“ As regards myself, gentlemen, you may be assured it is my earnest desire 
to administer existing laws with scrupulous impartiality, and with a full in- 
tention to recommend such conciliatory changes und improvements as may tend 
at once to secure the peace and prosperity of Ireland and to confirm the power 
and integrity of the United Kingdom.” 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times attempts to elucidate some 
allusion to a new movement made by Mr. O'Connell, in his reply to Dr. 
Maunsell’s speech— 

“ Without professing to be accurately informed upon a subject which must 
be in a great measure a secret to all but the high contracting parties, I believe 
it may be safely stated that preliminary arrangements are in active progress to- 
wards laying the basis of a solemn confederation which is to unite the discord- 
ant clements of Whiggery and Repealism: and it is generally believed, that 
with this object, the indefatigable Mr. Pierce Mahony, of all and every move- 
ment notoriety, has been for some time past engaged in procuring signatures 
to an improved edition of the Leinster declaration,—improved, inasmuch as the 
old document pledged itself to maintain the Union inviolate, while the new 
bantling seeks to abrogate its powers by the formation of a Federal Parliament 
as the cure for Irish grievances. Lord Charlemont, it is said, will sign, or has 
already signed, the compact; and as the project is manifestly an adroit ruse to 
cushion Repeal—for the present at least—and to help the Whigs to place, it 
would excite no wonderful surprise if among the converts to Federalism were to 
be classed Lord Monteagle and Brandon.” 





Mr. O'Connell’s tour from Dublin to Darrynane has been a triumphal 
progress. Iu his carriage rode Mr. John O'Connell and Miss Staunton ; 
and Mr, Daniel O'Connell junior, travelling by the mail, overtook the 
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party at Limerick, and proceeded in company with them. At every 
town the houses were decorated with evergreens, and triumphal arches 
spanned the streets ; inscriptions being hung up here and there, such as 
« Remember the 30th of May,” “ The glorious triumph of the 7th Sep- 
tember,” “ Denman, Cottenham, and Campbell,” and the like. At 
several points of his progress, addresses of welcome and congratulation 
were presented to the Agitator. His responses were remarkable only 
for their characteristic style. 

The proceedings of the Repeal Association on Monday were desti- 
tute of interest. Mr. George Hely Hutchinson was present, and active 
as a member of the Association, handing in money and moving resolu- 
tions; a spectacle at which Mr. Maurice O'Connell “ could not find 
words to express the great and peculiar pleasure he felt.” A letter 
was read from Mr. Smith O'Brien, exhorting the Repealers to new 
exertions. ‘The rent for the week was 3501. 


Among the notices of insolvency in the Dublin Gazette of Tuesday, | 


is that of “ Mr. Thomas O’Brien, formerly of Fairfield, county Galway, 
and late a Stipendiary Magistrate.” This was one of Earl De Grey’s 
appointments, aud was the subject of universal ridicule at the time. 

Tie Marquis of Westmeath has prosecuted for riot the people who 
pulled down the house which his tenant Talbot built across the way to 
achapel at Fowre. It seems that the crowd only pulled down the part 
of the house actually across the path; while the wall was erected on 
the foundation of one that had formerly stood there. The Magistrates 
of Collinstown, after taking the informations, referred them to the Law- 
fficers of the Crown for instructions and advice. 

A case that has caused some sensation in Cork was tried there last 
week. Lieutenant Robert Bruce Puddicombe, of the Royal Marines, 
was charged with stealing silver spoons and forks from Captain War- 
ren’s house, at Coolgrena, near Cove. Lieutenant Puddicombe was one 
of the guests at a ball given by Captain Warren; several articles of 
silver were stolen during the evening; and a day or two afterwards, 
Lieutenant Puddicombe sent to Cork to sell some silver spoons and 
foiks, which were broken, partially burnt, and the crests ard letters 
with which they had been marked almost erased. The silversmith 
stopped them ; and it is asserted that by means of magnifying- glasses 
he discovered amid the erasures the crests and letters which were on 
Captain Warren’s plate. Mr. Puddicombe was arrested. He averred 
that the forks and spoons were some old plate of his own, which he 
wished to sell, At the trial, nothing very conclusive ogainst him came 
Out in evidence. No witnesses were cailed for the defence; but the 
prisoner's counsel, Mr. O’Hea, made an effective speech; and Mr. Pud- 
dicombe was acquitted, awid the cheers of the auditory. Mr. O'Hea 
complained of a letter written by Lieutenant Puddicombe’s brother 
Officers, in which his cuilt was almost assumed; and the Bench unani- 
mously condemned the letter, after the trial concluded. Mr. Puddi- 
combe’s appearance at the trial is said to have been manly and pre- 
possessing. 





SCOTLAND. 
The closing week of the Queen's residence at Blair Atholl presented 
no very striking varieties from the two that preceded it. 


common amusements of the Queen; Prince Albert keeping up his 
deerstalking and other sports, On the Thursday, the Royal party ex- 
tended their excursion to view all the intricacies of the Pass of Killie- 
cravkie ; and visited Faskally, the seat of Mr. Butter, noted for its 


positions for viewing the Pass. On the way from Blair to the Pass, 
the party met a funeral-procession; and it was observed that Prince 
Albert, who was driving the Queen’s pony-phaeton, pulled up at the 
side of the road, and took off his hat while the mourners went by; the 
other gentlemen of the party also uncovering, : 
a Scotch paper, “ has been much talked of here, as evincing the kind- 
ness of heart and consideration for the feelings of others that have been 
60 often manifested by her Majesty aud her Royal consort.” [In many 
places on the Continent, this mark of respect to the passing dead is 
never omitted, by high or low.] 

Oa Friday evening, some in-door amusement was provided for the 
Queen. A chair of state was set in the Horn Hall of the Castle, (so 
calied from the numberless antlers that deck the walls, mingled with 
Highland weapons); and the Queen, surrounded by her suite, sat to see 
some dances by a party of forty Highlanders, with Lord Glenlyon and 
Other chiefs at their head. ‘The Houlaghan, other reels, and strath- 
Speys, were performed ; and Captain James Murray went through a 
swoid-dance. ‘The Queen laughed heartily at the extravagant graces 
of the mountain-dances, aud was observed to beat time both with hand 
aud foot. 

Oa Saturday, an otter-hunt was got up. Lord John Scott brought a 
live otter, in a box, from a shootiug-place of his in Roxburghshire; and 
on Saturday it was carried to the edge of the Garry, just above the 
Castie; men being stationed to keep the creature within 2 certain space, 
that the Queen might see all the sport. Lord Aberdeen’s otter-hounds 
were already at the Castle; and the Foreign Secretary is said to have 
exhibited an uncommon share of the “ excitement” that seized on all 
coucerned. The day, however, was unpropitious, the rain falling fast: 
the Queen sat on a pony, Mr. James Murray holding an umbrella over 
her head ; while Prince Albert walked about, holding an umbrella over 
his own head. The otter, too, was tame and frightened, and did not 
make good sport. Afier it was first seized by the hounds, it was 
rescued by a huntsman, and thrown into the water again. It took to 
the land just by where Queen Victoria sat on horseback, and crawled 
p icfully over the shingle. The dogs were suffered to run in; and the 
Royal lady turned away her head while they worried their prey. The 
Oller was then speared in due style, and the sport was over. 

Auother kind of incident happened very early on Friday morning—a 
fire in some cottages close to the lodge in which Lord and Lady Glen- 
lyon had taken up their abode. It was extinguished, not without doing 
some serious damage; but the Queen did not know of it till breakfast. 
As it caused some inconvenience to her host and hostess, her Majesty 
lnvited them thenceforth to take their ineals at the Castle, 

A number of people gathered in Blair and its little church on Sun- 








“* This incident,” says 





Mountain- | 


rides, drives to Glen Tilt, and displays of deer in vast droves, were the | St i _ . 
| Nemours, the Due De Montpensier, Madame Adaleide, and the suite, 


day, expecting again to see the Queen; but her Majesty had “ caught 
cold,” and so the scene of the second Sunday was not repeated. Prayers 
were read before the Queen and Prince Albert at the Castle, by g 
chaplain. 


The Queen, with Prince Albert and the Princess Royal, attended by 
Lord Aberdeen and the suite, and Lord Glenlyon and Captain Murray, 
left Blair Atholl at half-past nine o’clock on Tuesday morning; under 
an escort of Scots Greys. The route was the same as that travelled 
before, through Dunkeld and Coupar-Angus, to Dundee. The arrange. 
ments of the seaport, too, were much the same; only there were not 
quite so many people in the streets, and many more on the quay. The 
painted triumphal arch (to be replaced hereafter by a permanent one of 
stone) still decorated the quay; which was carpeted as before. The 
authorities met the cortége at Logie, to conduct it into Dundee: but 
the horses of the coach bearing the “ Zord Provost” of the borough 
proved restive, and that gentleman was obliged to stay behind. The 
party alighted at the quay; and here the crowd, unchecked by the 
policemen and special constables, who were absorbed in gaping at the 
show, pressed so rudely and violently on the Queen, that there appears 
to have been some danger of her being pushed into the water! She 
took it all in good part; but the soldiers of the Sixtieth Rifles, who 
formed a guard of honour, seeing the emergency, opposed their bayonets 
to the ill-mannered crowd. At the head of the steps, the Queen and 
her husband took a cordial leave of Lord Glenlyon and Captain Murray; 
entered their barge; embarked in the Victoria and Albert yacht; and in 
about half an hour were speeding down the Frith of Tay, attended 
by a squadron of war-steamers and volunteer vessels bearing sightseers, 


There has nearly been another disaster like that of the Pegasus, 
The Windsor Castle, a small iron-steamer plying between Granton and 
Dundee, left the latter place at the same time as the Royal squadron, on 
Tuesday, with two hundred and fifty passengers, for the Frith of Forth, 
At half-past seven o’clock, it ran on the ledge called the North Carr; 
and on gliding off, it was found to be sinking. All on board gave them- 
selves up for lost—some with firmness, others with piteous lamentations, 
But the weather was calm, and the steamer was run ashore ; and luckily, 
twenty minutesafterthe accident, its keel went between two shelving rocks 
of the iron coast near Crail. It now appeared that there was only a jolly- 
bout on board ; it would hold but siz people, andit had but one oar! The 
crew at once began to land the ladies, and a man was sent for fishing-boats 
from Crail; the passengers, after an agony of terror, ultimately reaching 
that village in safety. A gale sprung up soon after; and next day the 
steamer had nearly gone to pieces. It is observed, as most censurable, 
that no look-out could have been kept to prevent the running foul; and 
that there were no boats or other means on board to save life in case of 
emergency—nothing but the boat big enough to hold six persons out of 
two hundred and fifty! 


Foreign and Colonial. 
France.—Trophies won in Africa were publicly received in Paris 
on Sunday, with much ceremony. There was a grand review of the 
garrison of Paris in the Cour des Tuileries, the cavalry and artillery being 
stationed in the Place du Carrousel. The King, the Queen, the Duc De 





came in five carriages from St. Cloud; and his Majesty at once entered 
the tent of Muley Abd-er-Rahman’s son, taken at the battle of Isly, and 


| now erected over the grand basin in the garden of the Tuileries. Abots 





exquisite cultivation: the owner's loyal gallantry had led him to make | one o’clock, the King came into the court on horseback, with his two sons, 
new paths and roads by which the Queen could easily attain the best | ‘ 
| Marshal Gérard, and General Jacqueminot. 


Dake Bernard of Saxe Weimar, Marshal Soult, the Minister of Marine, 
The Queen, Madame 
Adelaide, and the Count of Paris, were in the Pavilion de l’Horloge; and 
the Palace-windows were filled with ladies. The trophies, including 
the Moorish Prince’s parasol, were presented to the King by twenty- 
eight non-commissioned officers who had been engaged in the African 
campaigns. Several officers and non-commissioned officers were de- 
corated with the order of the Legion of Honour. The colours taken in 
Morocco, preceded by Marshal Soultand several general officers, were now 
carried between the ranks of the cavalry and infantry, the drums loudly 
beating and the trumpets playing. ‘The non-commissioned oflicers who 
carried these colours then placed themselves at the right of the King; 
and Marshal Soult, advancing, said, “ Sire, I present to your Majesty 
the colours taken at the battle of Isly by the French army, and at Mo- 
gador by the Prince De Joinville. I entreat your Majesty to receive them, 
and to permit them to be placed in the nave of the Chapel of the Inva- 
lides.” The King replied, “ I accept these colours in the name of France.” 
The troops defiled before the King; and the colours were borne away 
in procession to the Hotel des Invalides ; where they were presented by 
General Sebastiani to General Baron Petit. In receiving them, the Ge- 
neral said, ‘Soldiers, these trophies which you bring me shall be placed 


| by the side of those of Austerlitz, of Jena, and of Friedland—that is, 


by the side of the most glorious trophies of the Empire.” Thirty-two 
invalids received the trophies, and, headed by General Sebastiani avd 
General Petit, conveyed them to the chapel; at the entrance of whic 
they were met by the ecuré and clergy. ‘The religious ceremony of 
blessing them, which lasted for half an hour, closed the proceedings. 

The Opposition papers complain that the whole affair went off flatly. 
Itis remarked that the ceremony was got up as a sort of impromptu, 
without previous notice ; an arrangement supposed to have been dic- 
tated by caution, lest a public ceremony known beforehand should have 
invited some new attempt of assassination, 

Much astonishment has been created by the arrival of the Suffren at 
Toulon, on Friday, without the Prince De Joinville ; who was to travel 
straight from Cadiz.to Eu. ‘The papers say that his Princess was ill, 
and he himself was unwell, so that he was anxious to get home. Ano- 
ther report is, that he was in high dudgeon at the abrupt close of the 
war with Moroceo, and did not choose to accept the brilliant reception 
prepared for him by the people of Toulon. ‘The last statement is that 
he landed at Havre, and has arrived in Paris. 

Greece.—King Otho opened the session of the Chambers, in per- 
son, on the 19th of September. His speech was conciliatory in tone, 
and promised useful measures. The first anniversary of the revolution 
of the 15th September was celebrated with all the solemnity of a na 
tional fete. The King and Queen attended a solemn thanksgiving 12 
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the rincipal church ; the whole of the troops were under arms; and in 
the ae the city was illuminated. All passed off quietly. 


Inpra.—The over-land mail bears intelligence from Bombay to the 
sth August; but no news from China later than that received by the 


previous mail. . ’ 3 

Sir Henry Hardinge arrived at Calcutta on the evening of the 23d 
July. Lord Ellenborough went down the Hooghly to meet him, and 
they came up the river together. The new Governor-General was at 
once sworn into office; and his first official act was to confirm Mr. 
Bird in his appointment as Governor of Bengal. Sir Henry Hardinge 
held his first official levee on the 29th: it was very largely attended by 

ersons of all classes; and it is remarked that “ there was no unlucky 
misunderstanding, as in the case of Lord Ellenborough’s first levee.” In 
matters of 4 more generally public and political nature, Sir Henry took 
up his position, by addressing circulars to the various British Residents 
at Native Courts, requesting them to inform the states to which they 
are appointed that no change whatever is contemplated in the foreign 
policy of the late Governor-General, and that they are to understand, 
in the most explicit terms, that it will be maintained with every requisite 
vigour— v ’ 

« J know not,” says the Bombay correspondent of the Times, “ whether such 
acircular was ever issued by Lord Ellenborough, but there is no question of its 
propriety ; for Native Governments, and Natives in general, are too prone to 
jump at once to the conclusion, that because an officer is recalled or removed 
all his acts will be of course rescinded, and others substituted ; and this has 
often led to the commission of grievous errors.” 

Lord Ellenborough left Calcutta on the Ist August, in the steamer Te- 
nasserim, for Suez, The Military Society of Calcutta, Barrackpore, and 
Dumdum, gave hima splendid farewell entertainment before his departure. 
With one exception the speeches do not appear to have been remarkable. 
That exception was Lord Ellenborough’s, in returning thanks when the 
company drank his health; which was much cheered at the dinner, and 
has provoked much comment elsewhere. He said— 

«“ Gentlemen, I thank you most cordially for this last testimony of your 
kindness ; which is, I assure you, only the more gratifying to me because offered 
altogether on grounds personal to myself, and having no reference to any poli- 
tical or military measures of my Government. I thank all the officers of the 
anited Army of India, for the uniform cordiality and kindness with which they 
have at all times everywhere received me. I thank them for the confidence 
they from the first reposed in me, and which no circumstances have, I believe, 
ever led them to withdraw. ‘They fairly appreciated the difliculties of my po- 
sition, and they gave me credit for having at heart the national honour. I[ 
thank you all for the invariable zeal and devotedness with which every instruc- 
tion I have ever given to a military man has been executed; and, above all, for 
that spirit of enterprise and that noble ardour in the field which, emulated by 
the troops of both services, has led in these later times to achievements never 
surpassed in the most splendid periods of our military history. 

“Gentlemen, I congratulate you on the high testimony borne to these later 
achievements by the great man who can best appreciate military services, and 
who is himself connected with the brightest glories of past times. Let it not 
be supposed that the glories so obtained are barren glories, obtained only ata 
great public cost, and productive of no benefit to the people. In India the 
continued reputation of our arms is an indispensable condition of our existence ; 
and if at this moment the revenue and the commerce of this country, and the 
condition of the people, be, as they are, changed indeed from the state in 
which I found them toa state of unexampled prosperity, it is to the peace dic- 
tated by ourarms to China under the walls of Nankin—it is to the general 
sense that to ourrule, which has been reéstablished by two years of victories 
without a single check—that that unexampled prosperity is to be directly traced. 

“Gentlemen, the only regret I feel in leaving India, is that of being sepa- 
rated from the Army. ‘he most agreeable, the most interesting period of my 
life has been that which I have passed here in cantonments and in camps. L 
have learned to estimate the high qualities of the officers of the united armies. 
Among them I now leave the friends I most respect and regard. I have learned 
to estimate the admirable character of the Native Sepoy, elevated as it is by 
his confidence in the British officer, and by European example in the field. 
Among them are some of the noblest of soldiers, deeply attached to those by 
whom they are led, and full of enthusiastic devotion to military honour. 
Cherish that confidence; cherish that attachment and that devotion, by every 
act of kindness, of consideration, and regard. Be assured that the zealous 
obedience of a contented Native Army is the magic charm by which in India a 
few govern millions, by which this empire has been won, and by which alone 
it can be preserved. 

“Gentlemen, I sincerely congratulate you on the appointment which bas 
been made of Sir Henry Hardinge as my successor. A good soldier himself, 
he will justly appreciate good soldiers. Confiding in the judgment and having 
the advice and support of the Duke of Wellington, he cannot fail to take a 
correct view of the real interests of India. His practical acquaintance with 
Service in the field, and with all the details of military finance and of the in- 
ternal economy of regiments, must necessarily render him much more compe- 
tent than I could ever have become, even with the best intentions and my 
utmost industry, to deal with all questions connected with the comfort of the 
troops and with the efficiency of the Army ; and our past experience of his 
“conduct in office in England affords the most satisfactory assurance that his 
power will always be exercised in a spirit of liberality as well as of justice, and 
of kind consideration and favour towards the troops of both services. These 
are the last words of earnest advice I shall address to you in India. I now bid 
all most sincerely and cordially farewell. I shall soon be far from you : 

tut my heart remains with this Army; and wherever I may be, and as long as I 
live, I shall be its friend.” 

Sir Henry Pottinger had been received at Bombay, on his way to 
England, with great éelat. On the 23d August, he was entertained at a 
ball and supper by the inhabitants of Bombay. A gentleman whose 
Name indicates one of the intelligent and wealthy class of Parsees, and 
who is called, in a manner that looks strangely incongruous, “ Dadab- 
hoy Pestonjee, Esq.,” had for the occasion given up his country-house, 
called “ Lall Bhag”; which was beautifully lighted and decorated. 
The company began to arrive about nine o’clock in the evening; and 
Sir Henry was seen to lead off several of the quadrilles. After supper, 
toasts were given, and drunk with mach cheering and applause. ‘Che 
ladies having risen from table, dancing was resumed, and kept up tilla 
late hour, 

On Saturday the 24th, an address, congratulating the homeward- 
bound Plenipotentiary on his successes and honours, was presented by 
European and Native merchants of Bombay, along with a service of 
plate valued at one thousand guineas. The address said, inter alia— 

is Before your arrival in China, every measure of the civil authority was 
Characterized by vacillation and want of decision; but from the moment that 
you entered upon the discharge of the duties of your high appointment, con- 





fidence became restored, and that line of policy was adopted which first taught 
the haughty Chinese Government to respect the British flag.” 

Sir Henry acknowledged with great satisfaction the approval of pers 
sons so well able to judge of his course in China. 

On the same evening, the Byculla Club gave a sumptuous dinner to 
the passing guest. The chair was filled by Dr. Burnes; who, in pro- 
posing the principal toast of the evening, briefly reviewed Sir Henry 
Pottinger’s career, from the time when, still a Lieutenant, he performed 
his intrepid journey in Beloochistan, disguised as a horse-dealer, to ex- 
plore the military and commercial geography of barbarous countries 
almost unknown since the time of Alexander the Great—liable every 
moment to be detected, detection being instant death; then alluding to 
his services in the Deccan, in Cutch, in Scinde, and finally in China. 
In conclusion, Dr. Burnes touched upon more private characteristics of 
the hero. 

Sir Henry seems to have acknowledged the eloquent eulogium with 
his customary modest, straightforward heartiness. After the dinner, 
he and others sang several songs; he beginning with “ The groves of 
Blarney.” 

He embarked for England on the 27th. 

The news from the North and West is of minor interest; the rainy 
season, which had prevented all military movements, having contributed 
to render it so. ‘The measures to chastise the mutinous Sixty-fourth 
Regiment of Bengal Infantry had been rigidly followed up: forty of 
the ringleaders were undergoing trial, with a view to a formidable exe 
ample; the colours had been publicly taken from the regiment; and it 
is said that the vigorous measures of General Hunter, in stopping the 
mutiny before the soldiers had committed further excesses, had alone 
prevented the dismissal of the whole body. A small expedition sent to 
attack a fort called Burshoree, thirty-six miles North-west of Khanghur, 
had been obliged by the great heat to retreat back to Khanghur. Shere 
Mohammed was still at large in the mountainous districts; but he was 
not able to collect forces sufficient to do injury. 

There are the usual rumours of disorders and intrigues in the Punjaub, 
Cabul, Gwalior, and other places, The report is confirmed that Akhbar 
Khan, the son of Dost Mohammed, had formed a matrimonial alliance 
with the daughter of Yar Mohammed, the usurper of Herat. Another 
report is, that Yar Mohammed hid driven away the Persians, who con- 
templated an attack on his city. It was said also that the Wullee of 
Khooioom was preparing, at the head of a considerable force, to invade 
the domiaions of Dost Mohammed, The cause of the dispute is said 
to be the abduction ofa slave-child of great beauty, who belonged to the 
Wullee, but whom the Dost detained since last year, when he cameon @ 
visit toCabul. But what most concerns us is the report that the Dost and 
his son were conspiring with Heera Singh, the de fucto ruler of the 
Punjaub, to collect a large army for the conquest and plunder of British 
Northern India. In such case, it is assumed that Sir Henry Hardinge 
would not await the invasion of British territory, but would take the 
initiative in hostilities; and it is already understood that he was about 
to travel to Allahabad, where the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
western Provinces would meet him. 

The long vacant throne of Holkar had beea filled by placing upon it 
a son of Bhow Holkar, who had married a daughter of Hurree Rao 
Holkar. The young Maharajah has assumed the name of Tookajee 
Holkar, and promises well, He is described as a manly boy, who had 
won the good-will of his people. 

It is supposed that Sir Henry Hardinge’s popularity will be increased 
by new measures which he is empowered to adopt with the Army— 
raising fresh regiments, adding one captain to each of the actual corps, 
and reintroducing the punishment of flogging into the Native Army. 
This last measure appears to be a strange step to “ popularity”; but it 
is considered imperative by the generality of the officers, especially 
since the occurrence of the several mutinies in the Bengal and Madras 
regiments. 

‘T'auit1.—The French papers have alluded to some sanguinary cone 
flict in Tahiti, but in very vague terms: the Times has letters, dated on 
the 24th April, giving full particulars. It seems that the Natives, 
wearied with the profligate oppression of the French soldiery, rose 
against their conquerors, and mustered a force 1,000 strong, which 
they rather effectively intrenched at a place called Mahaena. Here 
they were attacked by a French force of 800, with artillery, guided by 
one Henry, the son of a missionary; led by M. Bruat, the Governor, 
and backed by the guns of the frigate Uranie. After a savage conflict, 
the Tahitians were either compelled to retreat, or did so to entice their 
enemies into a wood: and at that show of victory, the French gladly 
drew off the ground. The Natives are said to have lost, in killed and 
wounded, 80; the French, 120. Queen Pomare remained on board the 
English ketch Basilisk. 

Braztt.—The Peterel mail-packet, which left Rio de Janeiro on the 
28th July, arrived at Falmouth on Sunday evening; and the intelli- 
gence confirms the previous rumours of a new treaty under negotia- 
tion between England and Brazil. ‘The packet had been detained in 
the expectation that it might bring the treaty home; but as it was 
not arranged so soon as the negotiators expected, the vessel had beer 
sent off without it. The probable stipulations had nottranspired. The 
next accounts of it may be expected by the Penguin packet; which 
was appointed to sail about the 12th August. Meanwhile, the duties 
of anchorage on foreign vessels entering Brazilian ports had been cone 
siderably reduced, by a decree to take place after the 10th November 
next, on the expiration of the present treaty ; a favourable sign. 

Unirep Srates.—The mail-steamer Hibernia, which left Boston 
on the 16th September and Halifax on the 19th, arrived at Liverpool 
on Sunday night. Presidential affairs still absorbed public attention; 
but without any obvious change; though Mr. Clay is said to have lost 
ground. For the foreign reader, the most interesting occurrence is 
another strange movement in the state of Rhode Island; which is ree 
lated by the “* Genevese Traveller” who corresponds with the 7%mes— 

“ You are advised that some months since Thomas Dorr, of Rhode Island, 
was indicted, tried, and convicted of treason against the State; whereupon he 
was sentenced, for life, to confinement in the Penitentiary. The respectability 
of his father produced a sympathy for the unworthy son. By the laws of 
Rhode Island, a pardon in such cases can only be granted by tne Legislature. 
Immediately after the conviction of the would-be Governor Dorr, his father 
and sundry other citizens petitioned the Legislature for a pardon: but this 
gentleman notified the Legislature that the petition was presented without his 
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knowledge or approbation. No action was had thereon; but it was clearly 
ascertained that no pardon would be granted but upon the petition of the pri- 
goner, and after he had sworn to support the constitution of the State. 

“In this situation the matter rested until afew weeks ago, when the tenant of 
the Penitentiary, and bis adherents with him, became restive. They determined 
to make a move in his bebalf; expecting, it is believed, to alarm the constituted 
authorities of the State. With this view, they invited the citizens of adjacent 
States to assemble on a specified day, and simultaneously land in the State of 
Rhode Island. According to the rumours of the day, it was intended, ‘ by 
force and arms,’ to release Dorr from his confinement. The necessary military 
arrangements were made, on the part of the State, to punish instantly any 
breach of the peace. The day for this mighty movement of the Dorr warriors 
at length arrived, and New York furnished her full quota of rowdies; but, lo 
and behold! these heroes ‘ marched up the bill, and then marched down again.’ 
They calmly viewed the arrangements that the Rhode Islanders had made for 
their reception, and then unanimously resolved that discretion was the better 
part of valour ; after which they returned home. 

“The whole of this bullying display would be as ridiculous as it were 
harmless if it was not for other circumstances, more grave, connected with it. 
Among those who were invited to attend, was a number of the leaders of the 
Locofoco party, such as Ex-President Jackson, Ex-President Van Buren, &c.; 
not one of whom, so far as has been made public, evinced the slightest disap- 
— of the gathering; and some of them countenanced the measure. I 

orbear to comment on this extraordinary and unwarrantable proceeding. That 
such men as General Jackson, Mr. Van Buren, &c. should in any man- 
ner aid or abet a movement having for its object riot and bloodshed, is nat 
to be credited ; and therefore it must be supposed they were imposed upon, and 
that they really thought it was only intended as an innocent party of pleasure 
by the self-styled friends of law and order.” 

Quiet reigned among the Mormons; whom Governor Ford was con- 
ciliating, that they might support him at the coming election; while 
they conciliated him with a view to protection against their enemies. 
He advised them, however, not to arrest the men who shot their pro- 
phet Joe Smith and his brother; for, he said, if he were to call out the 
militia for the purpose, they would very likely, instead of seizing the 
accused, rush on the Mormon city of Nauvoo; as the feeling against 
the sect was strong in the province. ‘Their internal affairs were pros- 
perous. They had determined to do without a prophet, and had ap- 
pointed twelve “apostles ” as his successors, to preach their doctrines 
throughout America and Europe. This appointment was announced in 
an “ Epistle of the Twelve.” 

Canava.—The intelligence from Montreal comes down to the 13th 
September. Sir Charles Metcalfe had actually completed his Executive 
Council or Cabinet. Mr. Viger continued to be President, Mr. Daly 
Provincial Secretary; and a Canada Gazette extraordinary made the 
following official] announcement of the new appointments— 

“ Secretary's Office, Montreal, 3d Sept.—His Excellency the Governor-Ge- 
neral has been pleased to make the following appointments, viz. The Honour- 
able William Henry Draper, to be Attorney-General for that part of the Pro- 
vince formerly called Upper Canada; the Honourable William Morris, to be a 
Member of the Exccutive Council of the Province of Canada, and also Re- 
ceiver-Gencral; Denis Benjamin Papineau, Esq., to be a Member of the 
Executive Council of the Province of Canada, and also Commissioner of 
Crown Lands; James Smith, Esq., to be a Member of the Executive Council 
of the Province of Canada, and also to be Queen’s Counsel in and for that part 
of the Province formerly Lower Canada, and Attorney-Gencral for the same.” 

The following account of the new Ministers is from the Quebec 
Gazette— 

“ D. B. Viger, native of Lower Canada, advocate, large proprietor at Mon- 
treal, many years a distinguished Member of the Lower Canada Assembly and 
Legislative Council ; twice sent to England on-public business ; in gaol at Mon- 
treal eighteen months in 1838-39; Member of Canada Legislative Assembly 
for the county of Kichelieu; voted generally with the late Administration ; 
uncle to L. J. Papineau, late Speaker. 

“ D. Daly, native of North of Ireland, about twenty years in Canada; came 
out as a private individual; was acting Secretary and Registrar of Lower Ca- 
nada for a number of years; afterwards was promoted to the office. Took little 
share in politics. Appointed by Lord Sydenham one of tle Provincial Secre- 
taries under the Union Act, and elected Member fur Megantic. Since Mr. 
Harrison’s resignation be has been sole Provincial Secretary. Has property in 
Quebec. : 

“ William Henry Draper, a native of North of England; formerly in the 
Navy; has been upwards of twenty years in Upper Canada; studied law at 
Toronto, we believe, with the present Chief- Justice; was many years a distin- 
guished Member of the Upper Canada Assembly, and practitioner at the bar; 
was in England on public business some years ago. Appointed Attorney- 
General and Executive Councillor by Lord Sydenham; resigned in September 
1842, and since Legislative Councillor and Queen’s Counsel. 

“ William Morris, a native of Renfrewshire, Scotland, came to Upper Ca- 
nada about thirty years ago; engaged in trade ; was a conspicuous Member of 
the Upper Canada Assembly, and a Legislative Councillor under the Union 
Act; a wealthy proprietor, and of good practical talents. 

“Denis Benjamin Papineau, native of Lower Canada; Member for the 
county of Ottawa; brother to L. J. Papineau, Speaker of the Lower Canada 
Assembly ; has bad the management of the Seignory of Petite Nation, on the 
Ottawa; well-informed and good abilitics, but his hearing imperfect. 

“ James Smith was formerly in partnership with Mr. Fisher as advocate at 
Montreal; in good practice ; supposed to be a native of Montreal. 

“None of the new Executive Councillors had any intimate connexion with 
the Executive Councillors in Upper and Lower Canada before the Union Act, 
but were rather opposed to them.” 

Some excitement had been revived by Mr. Lafontaine and Mr. Morin, 
who had resigned their office as Queen’s Counsel. The Quebec Mer- 
cury calls it * an epoch in the history of the career of the late and now 
Ex- Ministry, which threatens once more to disturb the tranquillity of 
the province; a tranquillity which was fast becoming permanent, or at 
least showed promise of becoming so.” 

The Provincial Parliament had been further prorogued to the 22d of 
October ; not then to meet for the despatch of business. 





Stliscellaneous. 

According to the latest accounts from Paris, King Louis Philippe, 
who had gone to Ev, would embark at Tréport this evening the 5th, or 
tomorrow morning the 6th instant; and he is to land at Portsmouth. 
The Standard, however, says that he is to come on Wednesday next. 

The Constitutionnel of Wednesday announced that M. Guizot had 
suffered during six days under an affection of the Jarynx, which had 
caused some uneasiness to his family; but that he was much better, and 


they were to leave the Scotch capital on Wednesday morning, for Ethal 
House, Lord Frederick Fitzclarence’s Northumberland seat, 

The Augsburg Gazette mentions as gaining ground, a report that Prince 
George of Cambridge is to marry the Grand Dutchess Oiga of Russia 
“ This is regarded as the result of the journey of the Emperor of Russia 
to England, and as the commencement of a more intimate alliance be. 
tween Russia and England. The Prince Royal of Hanover having no 
family, it is known that the Duke of Cambridge is heir presumptive to 
the crown of Hanover.” 

Lord Ellenborough arrived at Cairo on the 19th September, ang 
immediately proceeded on board the Geyser steamer; by which he wag 
to sail the following day for Marseilles. : 

Mr. H. Bourne, of the London Post-office, had arrived at Alexandria, 
for the purpose of definitively settling the treaty between the British 
Government and the Pacha relative to the transit of the mails. The de. 
tails were kept secret. 

Queen Christina of Spain, who is believed to be bent on the restorg~ 
tion of some of the religious orders, has herself become a member of 
the sisterhoods of the Nuns of Juan De Alarcon and of Calatrava; so 
that she could now eater any of the convents belonging to those orders, 
should she deem it fit to take such a step. 

One of Pitt’s surviving colleagues has just departed—the Duke of 
Grafton; who died on Saturday evening, at his estate, Euston Hall, in 
Suffolk. George Henry Fitzroy, fourth Duke of Grafton, was born op 
the 14th January 1760. He received his college education at Cam. 
bridge; which University he represented in Parliament, while stil] 
Earl of Euston, from the year 1784 until his succession to the Peerage, 
on the death of his father, in 1811. He mostly supported the policy of 
his illustrious colleague until the embarrassments of that Minister con. 
duced to Lord Euston’s conversion to Whig politics. The offices which 
the deceased Duke had filled form rather a miscellaneous list: he was 
made Knight of the Garter, appointed Lord-Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of Suffolk, and Vice-Admiral of the coast of Suffolk, Receiver- 
General of the profits of the seals in the Courts of King’s Bench and 
Common Pleas, and King’s Gamekeeper at Newmarket; for some years 
he was Ranger of Hyde’Park and of St. James’s Park; besides these of- 
fices, conferred by the Minister of the day, he was Hereditary Ranger of 
Whittlebury Forest, Recorder of Thetford, a Trustee of the Hunterian 
Museum, President of the Eclectic Society of London, &c. Lord Euston 
married, in 1784, Lady Maria Charlotte, second daughter of James se- 
cond Earl of Waldegrave; whose widow married the Duke of Gloucester, 
Lady Euston died in 1808, having given birth to eleven children ; six 

of whom survive. Her husband attained his eighty-fourth year; and 
lived, of course, in the reign of five Sovereigns, as George the Second 
was still reigning at the time of his birth, The Dukedom descends to 
his eldest son, Henry Earl of Euston; who was bora in 1790. He sat 
in the House of Commons, for Bury St. Edmund’s, and then for Thet- 
ford, from 1830 to 1841. He married, in 1812, the daughter of Ad- 
miral Sir George Cranfield Berkeley ; by whom he has several childrer, 

The Reverend Thomas Robinson Welch, Chancellor of the Diocese 
of Chichester, fell down in the streets of Brighton last week, and ex- 
pired in a few minutes. 





A notice has just been issued by Dr. Hawtrey, the Head Master of 
Eton College, that after Easter next he will not admit to the school any 
boy who shall have completed his fourteenth year. There has beena 
great increase in the number of scholars during the last ten years. 
Messrs. Bury and Company of Liverpool, who are engineers ona 
giant scale, have been commissioned by the Emperor of Russia to 
supply the iron-work of an iron bridge, to cross the Neva at St. Peters- 
burg, as a substitute for the present bridge of boats. That the Impe- 
rial ‘‘ order” is a stupendous one, the following particulars will testify. 
The bridge will be 1,078 feet long, (Southwark Bridge is 708); there 
will be seven arches, and the centre one will be 156 feet span; there 
will be a swivel-bridge 70 feet wide, to allow of the passage of ships, 
the bridge itself being of small altitude; the carriage and pathways will 
be together 70 feet in width, (those of Waterloo Bridge are only 42); 
and the weight of iron will probably be little short of 10,000 tons, and 
of the value of 100,000/. 

Friday last was the nineteenth anniversary of the opening of the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway, the oldest of the existing railways, 
and the first on which locomotive engines were employed for the con- 
veyance of passengers and goods. 

The sentence of death pronounced by the tribunal of Berlin upon 
Tschech, who attempted to assassinate the King of Prussia, was com- 
municated to him on the 23d September. He heard his sentence read 
over to him without showing the least emotion. 

A man has been killed near Carmarthen by a bull: it tossed him 
twice, and he died almost immediately. 

A woman has been gored to death by a ram, ata farm in Charmouth. 
A man was torn to pieces, last week, by a savage horse, near Kill, 
county of Waterford. He had persisted in going through a field where 
the horse was, in opposition to warning of his danger: he was fouad 
dead and mangled, the horse’s feet and mouth incrusted with blood. 

A farmer in Leicestershire found a wasps-nest the other day in the 
roof of his house; and he put it, wasps and all, into a sack, intending 
to throw the whole into a pond. Some thieves stole the sack from the 
door of the farm-house: and on their opening it to inspect their booty, 
the wasps flew out, settling on them, and amply punishing them for the 
theft. 





THE ARMY. 
War-orrice, Oct. 4.—4th Drags.—Capt. E. O. Wrench, from half-pay 9th Liglit 
Drags. tu be Capt. ;vice Elliot, dec. ; Lieut. G. Rochfort to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Wrench, who retires ; Cornet R. Souter to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Rochfort ; En- 
sign M. M‘Creagh, from the 49th Fuot, to be Curnet, by purchase, vice Souter. 17th 
Fuot—Eusizu H. P. Onslow, from the 38th Foot, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Belion, whose appointment has been eancelied. 3lst Foot—Lieut. F. Spence to be 
Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet Major Urmston, dec. ; Ensign J. S, Gould to be 
Lieut. vice Speuce ; Ensigo C. T. Cormick to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Gould, 
whose promotion on the 23d July has been cancelled ; E,W. Kingsley, Gent. to be En- 
sign, vice Cormick, 38th Foot—C. Clerke, Geut. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Onslow, appointed to the 17th Foot. 43d Foot—- Major-Gen, the Hon. Sir H. R. Pakene 
ham, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Lieut.-Geu. Lord Keane, G.C.B, dec. 49th Foot—C. 6. 





would be able to accompany the King in his visit to England. 
The Duke of Cambridge ard the Herecitary Grand Duke of Meck- 


Richardson, Gent. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice M‘Creagh, appointed to the 4th 
Drags. 57th Foot—Ensign J. H. Chads to be Lieutenant without purchase, vice Mor- 


lenburg-Strelitz arrived in Edinburgh, from Inverary, on Monday ; anid 
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ett, appointed to the 53d Foot; Ensign R. T. S. Boughton to be Lieutenant, 
ei hout purchase, vice Pitt, appointed to the 80th Foot; J. Hassard. Gent. to be En- 
se without purchase, vice Chads; E. J. B. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
_. vice Boughton. 65th Foot—Capt. C. E. Gold to be Major, by purchase, vice 
Poo th, who retires; Lieut. R, Newenham to be Capt. by purchase, vice Gold; Ensiga 
FI. Bcott to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Newenham ; S. Blake, Gent. to he Ensign, by 
urchase, vice Scott. 70th Foot—Lieut. T. F. H. Alms to be Adjt. vice Evatt, who re- 
ye Adjutancy only. 77th Foot—Eusign G. L. Rathborne to be Lieut. by pur- 
Morritt, who retires; G. R. Becher, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
85th Foot—Lieut. W. Todd to be Capt. without purchase, vice O'Reilly, 
os R. P. Floyd, Gent. to be Ensign, 


sigus the 

chase, vice 
hborne. D A ' 

pany “Ensign W. Ogilvy to be Lieut. vice Tod 

rice Ogilvy. 

viprevet —Capt. E. O. Wrench, of 4th Drag. Guards, to be Major in the Army; Brevet 

Major E .O. Wrench, of 4th Drag. Guards, to be Lieat.-Col. in the Army. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The news of the morning must be briefly despatched. 

To the report of the meeting at the Manchester Atheneum, on Thurs- 
day, indeed, we wish that we had more space to devote; for it is not 
only the most remarkable meeting of the week, but the most remark- 
able of its kind that has yet occurred. Luckily, its very importance 
gives it a more than transient interest; so that the details and the re- 
flections which they suggest may be postponed. The Manchester Athe- 
neum was established in 1836, to furnish intellectual recreation for the 
youth of the middle classes. It sustained a precarious existence, but 
incurred a heavy debt: last year, a great struggle was made to free it 
from embarrassment; and a soirée, in October, at which Mr. Charles 
Dickens presided, was the crowning effort. On Thursday last, another 
soirée was held, to consolidate the prosperity of the institution; which bas 
now 1,700 subscribers, a handsome building, a numerous library, esta- 
blished lectures, and a gymnasium. The festival was really “ brilliant” in 
all senses: about 3,200 ladies and gentlemen composed the assemblage, 
cramped the Atheneum; and fraternizing with “ his honourable frined ” 
Mr. Cobden, on the strength of their having both wandered in “the 
fields that cool Ilyssus laves”; whence he invoked memories of 
men in Parliament—Lord John Manners, Mr. Cobden, Mr. George 
Smythe, Mr. Milner Gibson, Lord Ranelagh, Mr. Joseph Brotherton ; 
the Mayors of Manchester and Salford, and several lay and reverend 
gentlemen of the place; Mr. Rowland Hill, (specially complimented 
during the night for his Penny Postage,) Mr. Atherton, President of 
the Athenzeum ; and many other men respected in the manufacturing 
metropolis. Mr, Disraeli’s speech was long and eloquent—the best he 
ever spoke—a real advance for his fame: he dwelt on the high mission 
of the youth who undertook to cultivate the intellectual world; not 
sparing excellent strictures on past party-sectarianism, which had 
and a full military band was in attendance for the dancing, with which 
the evening finished. But the bevy of invited guests, and the speak- 
ing, were the most brilliant things. Mr. Disraeli presided, his lady 
also being of the party; there were some of the most remarkable 
early Grecian intellect, and of the immortal spirit of beauty, now 
wedded in Manchester to utility. Mr. Cobden responded, with thanks 
to Mr. Disraeli for elevating the estimation of the manufacturer in his 
novel, and with complimentary allusion to the supposed prototype of 
Coningsby (Mr. Smythe?) In such spirit were all the speeches; Mr. 
Milner Gibson and “ Young England” playing an active part. The 
meeting appears to have been in an eestacy of delight at the hearty good 
fellowship that beamed around. Some cheering for Mrs. Disraeli gave 
her an opportunity, through her husband, of inviting the company to 

clear the floor for dancing ; and she was obeyed with alacrity. 








SATURDAY. 


Letters from Dublin, of Thursday, give very unfavourable accounts of 
Lady Heytesbury. She had a bad night; and the answer to inquiries 
at the Castle in the morning was, “ Lady Heytesbury is no better.” 


Count Nesselrode, accompanied by his daughter the Baroness See- 
bach, M. G. De Koudriaffsky, and his suite, left London last night for 
Hamburg, on his return to St. Petersburg. Count Dmitry Nesselrode 
prolongs his stay in this country for some days. 


The Revue de Paris of Thursday says that Louis Philippe is to come 
to England on Monday; and that he has by ordinance appointed the 
Duc De Nemours to act during his absence as Lieutenant-General of 
the kingdom. The London papers now name Tuesday as the day of his 
Janding at Portsmouth. According to the Paris Globe, the King is to 
return to Eu on the 16th instant, to Paris on the 20th. 

The marriage of the Duc D’Aumale with a daughter of the King of 
Nuples has been definitively concluded. 

The Journal des Débats states, that the official letter, informing the 
Prince De Joinville that a grand reception was in preparation for him 
at Toulon, having been forwarded from Paris on the 14th September 
med reached Cadiz on the 24th, two days after the departure of the 

rin e. 

The Presse announces, that the ratification by the Emperor of Mo- 
Tocco of the treaty of peace arrived at Paris on Tuesday last, and would 
shortly appear in the Moniteur. 

Oa the 16th September the French evacuated the island of Mogador ; 
and on the following day the ships that were anchored in those waters 
sailed for Algesiras, 


The Times this morning brings a new charge of suppressing accounts 
against Alderman Gibbs, Lord Mayor elect. In 1816, the Reverend 
Joseph Samuel Christian Frederick Frey, who edited several works on 
the conversion of the Jews, incurred a debt of 906/. to Messrs. Bowles 
and Gardiner, of Newgate Street, for paper, on account of a Hebrew 
Dictionary and a Hebrew Bible. About that time he went to America, 
leaving 447/. to be paid for the Dictionary by a Mr. Millar, and 454. for 
the Bible by Mr. Joseph Fox; friends who seem to have taken some 
Interest in the publications. Mr. Millar’s part was duly paid. Mr. 
Fox died soon after; leaving a will which recognized his interest in the 
Hebrew Bible, and appointed as his executors the late William Allen 
of Plough Court, Mr. Michael Gibbs of Walbrook, and William Gyles 
of Greenwich. Bowles and Gardiner claimed payment in 1817, and 
Many times subsequently, of Mr. Gibbs, as acting executor; Mr. Frey 
came to England in 1837, and demanded an explanation; but the exe- 
Cutor refused all payment, account, or explanation. Lawyers employed 
by Bowles aud Gardiner considered, that in the mean time the Statute 
. Limitations had been suffered to bar the claim; and there the matter 

Sts, 








We are pleased to hear that the most prompt and indefatigable exer- 
tions are being made to carry out the intentions of the operative portion 
of our townsmen to present to our most gracious Queen and her illus- 
trious and amiable consort specimens of their ingenuity in jewellery and 
other ornamental branches of their art.— Birmingham Advertiser. 

There has been a turn-out of the hands at several flax-mills in Leeds, 
in consequence of the new Factory Act coming into operation, by which 
the factory hours extend over a longer period of the day, though not 
the working hours; the Act compelling the works to stop at breakfast 
and tea-time, those meals formerly having been taken in many mills 
while the work was proceeding. ‘The strike is not likely to last. 

The bride of the Ojibbeway Indian has returned to the parental roof. 
The “happy couple” could not live comfortably together.— Patriot. 

Bank oF Encuanp.—An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Vic- 
toria, cap. 32, for the week ending on Saturday the 28th day of September 1844. 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
seeeeees &ad,302,830 | Government Debt...,.. eee £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... eeccee « 2,984, 
| Gold Coin and Bullion ...... 12,668,744 
1,694,086 


Silver Bullion..... eereccere 
£28,362,830 


Notes issued, .eseve- 





— 
£28,362,830 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
+» £14,553,000 ; Government Securities, (iu- 





Proprietors’ Capital... 














eee otedeésee «- 93,903,518 cluding Dead Weight An- 

Public Deposits, (including naity) ...... Radceseas see £14,554,834 
Exchequer, Savings Banks, Other Securities .....e.ecs0. 9,795,840 
Commissioners of National | Notes .o....0.0 scecreccepces 8,460,705 
Debt, and Dividend Ac- Gold and Silver Coin,.e-.coes 659,426 
COUNES) ...c-e0e aed caveeus 6,010,235 

Other Deposits .....0+.. ce00 8,236,772 

Seven-Day wad other Bills... 1,052,280 

£33,470,805 £33,470,805 


Dated the 3d day of October 1844. 


M. Marsuatr, Chief Cashier. 


MONEY MARKET. 

Stock Excuance, Farpay ArreRNoon. 

The English Funds have improved about 4 per cent since our last report ; 
Consols closing this afternoon for Money at 1003 3, while for Account there 
were buyers at 100}: in the course of the day the quotation had reached 100%. 
The only operations of importance during the week have been some extensive 
purchases by the Government-broker, of ‘Three-and-a-Half per Cent Stocks, 
at about 2 per cent above the then current price of Consols. Bank Stock has 
experienced a further improvement of 2 per cent, and has been done at 211 
for Account and 210} for Money. 

‘The books of the various Stocks, the Dividends upon which become due on 
the 10th instant, will open for private transfer on Friday next, the 11th. 
The various descriptions of Three-and-a-half per Cent Stocks will henceforth 
become converted into one stock bearing interest at the rate of 3} per 
cent; and the holders of the existing New Three-and-a-half per Cents will 
reccive three months’ dividend upon the amount of their stock ; which dividend 
will, in accordance with the provisions of the act regulating the reduction, be 
paid without any deduction for Income-tax. The dividends upon the New 
Three-and-a-quarter per Cents will in future be paid in April and October. 

Money is not quite so much in demand in the Stock Exchange as it was last 
week; but the rate of commercial discount for first-rate bills is still from 2 to 
24 per cent. 

The business of the Foreign Market, though not very extensive, has been 
generally at better prices, though there does not appear to be the same 
spirit of speculation that we last week noticed. ‘The Northern European 
Stocks are all in demand, in consequence of the firmness of the English Funds. 
Dutch Bonds especially have acquired an increased value, from the fact of a no- 
tice having appeared from the Dutch Finance Minister relating to the contem- 
plated reduction of 27,000,000 guilders Five per Cents. All holders of 
Dutch Five per Cents who are willing to submit to the reduction, will, upon 
giving notice to the Minister between the 7th and 26th instant, be allowed to 
exchange the Five per Cents for Four per Cents at 964, receiving the balance 
in cash: on the 27th October, the Minister will proceed to determine by lot- 
tery the numbers of the remaining Bonds which are to be paid off; and the 
holders of such Bonds as may then be drawn will be allowed to exchange them 
for Four per Cents at 97, receiving the balance in cash. ‘This exchange will 
not be completed till the end of November; and as the Four per Cents to be 
issued will bear interest from the lst October, the holders of the drawn Five 
per Cents will receive interest on that stock for two months, and be charged 
with a like interest upon the Four per Cent Stock, into which their Five per 
Cent Bonds will be converted; thus receiving 1 per cent interest for two 
months, or about 3s. 4d. per cent. The Minister has the right to terminate the 
period fixed for giving notice for the exchange of the Five per Cents before the 
26th October; but it will not in any case be extended beyond two o'clock on 
that day. While on the subject of conversions, it may be as well to state, that 
the whole of the Belgian Five per Cent debt will become converted into Four- 
and-a-half per Cents on the lst November next. Owing to the competition 
of the foreign houses of agency, the Bonds will be exchanged in London ata 
cost of + per cent to the holders. 

Portuguese Converted Bonds bave improved, and have been several times 
done at 50. The last arrival from Lisbon brings accounts of financial improve 
ments and reductions of expenditure, which have produced a favourable effect 
upon the price of the Stock. ‘The announcement of the conclusion of a com- 
mercial treaty with the Brazils appears to have been premature, and to have 
been occasioned by the promulgation of a decree at Rio Janeiro announcing an 
alteration in the Custumhouse-duties there, which it is expected will tend to 
increase the revenue. ‘The stock maintains its price; being quoted today at 
97 to 4 ex dividend—equivalent to a previous quotation with dividend of 90. 
Spanish Three per Cent Stock has experienced an advance of 4 per cent; the 
Five per Cents are also higher; but the greatest advance has occurred in the 
Deferred Stock, which has been quoted as high as 14. Columbian and the 
other South American are without material change: Mexican are at a slight 
advance. 3 

The Railway Shares are without any change of importance; the business 
transacted not having been such as to call for remark. A fierce competition 
will take place in Paris on the 10th instant, to which day the business has been 
deferred, for the lease of the Orleans, Tours, and Bourdeaux Railway. Messrs. 
Roruscuitp have given notice of their intention to compete for it; and, 
though there are only 15,000 shares, in two days applications to the extent of 
100,000 bad been made. ‘I'here are five companies competing for the line, and 
21. per share premium is already offered for the shares of the successful com-= 
pany. A sale of Illinois Bonds, part of the bankrupt estate of Messrs. 
Wricut the bankers, occurred today. The Bonds were put up at the 
Auction-mart by public auction; and only one bid being made, were sold at 
the first and only price offered, viz. 18. The price obtained would have been 
higher but that doubts were entertained whether the Bonds themselves had not 
been declared invalid by the State, in consequence of being tainted by some 

fraud in their issue. 
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Saturvay, TWELVE o’cLock. 

The English Funds are firm at yesterday's prices, with but little doing. , In 
the Foreign Market, most of the current varieties are inquired after at the prices 
of yesterday, and in some cases at trifling improvement; the business trans- 
acted is, however, unimportant. 

No change of moment has occurred in Railway Sharcs, as will be seen by 
the following list of this morning’s bargains: Birmingham and Gloucester, 
106; Bristol and Exeter, 76; Ditto and Gloucester, 464; Chester and Holy- 
head, 8; Dublin and Cashel, 102 9; Great Western, Half-shares, 873; Black- 
wall, 68; Midland, 110}; Ditto and Derby and Birmingham, 80}; Newcastle 
and Darlington Junction, 474; York and North Midland, 106; Ditto and 
Scarborough, 34; Ditto and Selby, Scrip, 384; London and York Direct, 4 37; 
Kendal and Windermere, 33. 



















































































































3 per Cent Consols..e.c..0006 1008 § Colombian ex Venezuela.,.. 144 3 
Ditto for Account .....00.0.0. 1004,2 Danish 3 per Cents ..e..00. 874 84 
3 per Cent Reduced......08.. shut Dutch 23 per Cents...c.ccce 624 $ 
3$ per Ceut Ditto.....6....0+ shut Ditto 5 per Cents.... ex div. 984 § 
New 3¢ per Cents...see.0. Mexicand per Ceuts ...00.+6 3d 
PN CROCK. 0 nsves vecscr Ditto Delerred. ..ccccessees 153 16 
Exchequer Bil s Portuguese New 5p.Cts.18491 49 50 
India Stuck.........0. ocbeeee Russian 5 per Cents...ex d. 118 19 
Brazilian 5 per Cents... Spanish (Active) 5 per Ceuts 243 
Belgian 5; er Ceuts...... Ditto 3 per Cents 1842...... 35% 4 
Chilian 6 per Cents.,,.ex div. 3 Veuezuela Active ..eees0e- 413 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Gondolier, from China, to London, was lost in the Straits of Gaspar, 13th Juue; 
crew saved, : 

Arniven—At Gravesend, 24 Oct. Anne Jane, Rigby, from China. Tv the Downs, 
Ast, Carnatic, Soames, from Madras; 3d, Platina, Wycherly, from Port Phillip; Ce- 
cilia, Burrell, from Sydney; Canopus, Stroyan, from China; Robert Sale, Mondel, 
from Calcutta; Seringapatam, Peckett, from Madras ; ane Ophelia and Aun, Barker, 
from Ceylon. Off Vortsmouth, Kivnear, Lidderdale, from Hobart Town; and Planet, 
Baillie, fem Mauritius. Off Dartmouth, Ist, Penyard Park, Weller, from Sydney. 
At Liverpool, Ist, Minerva, Brown, from China; Courier, Rees :and Prince of Waterloo, 
Elder, fiom Ci a; aud Corea, Kerr, from Bombay ; 3d, Laidmans, Scott; R. Hen- 
derson, is, Mawson ; Duncan, Henrickson; and Baboo, Stewait, from 
Calcutta; Panthea, Glen; Lucy Wright, Pollock ; Nina, Eden; aud Ann Martin, Mar- 
tin, frem Bombay, At Aden, 26th Aug, Olympus, White. from London, At Bombay, 
previous to 27th Aug. Sophia, Johns; Eail of Durham, Dickson; and Oriental, Wilson, 
nu. Quentin Leitch, Grey ; Delhi, Romer; and Ellen, Worrall, from Liver- 
on, Porter ; and Athol, Kerr, from the Clyde, At Madras. previous to 19th 
Samarang, Greve; and Seringapatam, Voss, from London; Jane 
i, Enington. irom Newcastle. At Calcutta, pre- 

rge, Anderson; Timandra, Skiuner; Parland, 
Smith; Britizh Empire, Young; Thetis, Cass; Parsee, Chivas; and Tanjore, Stewart, 
from London ; Syren, Hosken; Currency, Broderick ; Derby, Lee; Esther, Shed- 
dings ; Harrison Chilton, Markham; Flora Kerr, M*Nedder ; Mary Ridley, Sharer ; 
Cordelia, Hughes; and Isabella Harnett, Newby, from Liverpool ; Cosmo, Guthrie, 
from the Clyde; Emma, White; and Jchn Edwards, Moody, trom Newcastle, 

Sartep—Fiom Bristol, 28th Sept. Clifton, Cox. for Calcutta. From Liverpool, 28th 
ditto, Litherland, Freeman; and Swithamley, Jennings, for China; and <9th, Re- 
liance, Kemp; and John Mocre, Withycombe, for Bombay. From the Clyde, 25th 
ditto, Putentate, M‘Kirdy, for Singapore ; Commodore, Russell, for Calcutta; and 
Johu Gray, M* Donald, for Umbay; aud2sth, Alexander Johuston, Swan, for Batavia. 

Saturpay Mornine. 

Arriver—In the Downs, Nuutilus, Gibson, from China; Vanguard, Garwood; and 
Buteshire, Currie, from Calcutta; Mary, Grant, from Bombay ; and John Hallett, 
Austen, { ? itius. Off Hastings, John Knox, trom Batavia; and Cape Packet, 
Lamb, from M 5 Torbay, Tyne, Robertson, from Port Phillip. At Liverpcol, 
Sabina, M‘Lean, tr m Singapore ; Mé a, Lioyd, from Caleutta; Flowers of Ugie, 
Annand, from Madras; and Hoye ud Agnes Ewing, Reid, from Bombay. 

THE THEATRES. 

Tue theatrical “ winter” has set in somewhat early: at the first signs 
of a change of season, fires and long evenings, four theatres throw open 
their gay portals, and hang out their red-letter banners to tempt seek- 
ers of amusement to enter. Opera and bdllet, comedy and burlesque, 
are the chief attractions in the heart of the Metropolis ; tragedy being 
impelled by centrifugal force to the suburbs. A succession of opening- 
nights, with their warm welcomes of old favourites aud greetings of 
new faces— managerial appeals and musterings of companies on the stage 
to give vocal utterance to the loyal sentiments of “ber Majesty’s ser- 
vants ”—is a sort of public hand-shaking between actors and audieuces, 
disposing all parties to be pleased. We are unwilling to allow critical 
objections to disturb this state of complacent gratification ; and though 
truth must be told, we wish to tell it in a spirit of kindness. 

The Ade!phi claims precedence on this occasion, being first to open, 
and that under new management. The house has been redecorated in 
a neat and tasteful manner, and embellished as well as lighted witha 
brilliant chandelier. A rich painted curtain, and a picturesque drop- 
scene by MarsHaLt, representing a castle and distant landscape 
seen through a circular framework, adorn the stage. The improve- 
ments for the comfort of the audience consist in a better venti- 
tilation than before, and the sloping of the partitions of the private 
boxes, so as to command a view of the stage from the back; the side- 
slips andthe pit are also made more commodious; the public boxes 
Temain in statu quo. The new lessee has ap} ointed Madame CELEsTE to 
act as manager, in compliance with the prevailing fashion of petticoat 
government; but Mrs. Yarrs was prudently put forward to propitiate | 
public favour ina pleasant address, written by Mr. A’BecketT; and the 
hearty reception she met with showed that the representative of Victo- 
rine is still the first favourite of the Adelphi. 

The only novelty on Saturday, the opening-night, was a commercial 
melodrama called other and Son, taken from the French, Madame 
CELESTE personated the hero, a banker’s clerk, who steals a hundred 

- id + , . . 
pounds to send his mother abroad for her health, and being detected in 
the act of replacing it, goes mad; ultimately he regains his senses, and 
his mother her health, by some mysterious process. Madame CELESTE 

2 re 
makes a smart-looking Jad: but had her speech been as intelligible as 
her gesticulation, she could not have excited any interest in such a case 
of Jarceny from filial love. Luckily, however, the laughter provoked 
by the absurdities of the piece was carried off by O. Smiru, who played 
2 candid scoundrel, in that odd style of grim facetiousness which is 
peculiar to him. ‘The piece has since been withdrawn, The discon- 
tent of the audience with this abortive attempt to make felony pathetic 
Was appeased by Mrs. Pirzwittiam’s appearance in her last monopcoly- 
logue, The Belle of the Hotel; the rapidity of her changes of costume 
exciting as much admiration as her personations, Then followed the 
burlesque of Norma, with Messrs. Wricur aud Paut Beprorp as 
Norma and Adelgisa, and Miss Wooicar as Pollio; the farce of How to 
Pay the Rent, in which Mr. Hupson played Power’s part of Morgan 
Rattler with great gusto, closing the evening’s entertainments. ‘The 
company includes, besides those already named, all the favourites of 
last season, Messrs. Lyon and MayNarp excepted, whose places are 
supplied by Mr. Dippin Pirr and Mr. Sevpy ; and among those who 
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have returned we were glad to see the veteran droll WILKINSON, Mr. 
CULLENFoRD—a judicious actor of old men and a capital dresser to 
boot, and Mrs. F. Matrnaews—the most cordial and sprightly of 
loquacious housewives. a —— 

An amusing trifle called Fox and Goose—a version of a French comie 
operetta—in which Mrs. Firzwit114M plays a pretty landlady pestered 
with a jealous husband and two ridiculous suitors—has been substituted 
for The Belle of the Hotel; and the comic singing and acting of Messrs, 
Hupson, Paut Beprorp, and CowELt, as the three plagues of the little 
woman, make the piece go off verv nleacantly, |b, 


—— ee 

Drury Lane and the Hay uw..0.. voim opened onfMonday. The at. 
traction of a grand ballet wiih Mademoiselle DumILaTRE as the heroine 
filled Drury Lane at first price, though the opera was the oft-repeateq 
Bohemian Girl, now performed for the eighty-first time. The appearance 
of the crowded house on the drawing up of the curtain for ‘ God saye 
the Queen” was auspicious of a successful season; and the sounds of 
dissatisfaction at the abridgment of the pit to make room for two rows 
of stalls gradually subsided. The cast of the opera was the same as lagt 
season ; and the performers, Miss Rainrortu especially, were warmly 
applauded. ‘The ballet of the Corsair is a very splendid spectacle, with 
picturesque groupings and tableaux; and employs the whole strength of 
a powerful corps, though not with answerable efficiency. The mere 
circumstance of its having been produced a few years back on the 
Italian stage wou!d not militate against its attractiveness now, were the 
action more rapid and interesting ; but the incidents, familiar as they 
have become through the medium of Byron’s poem, are scarcely in- 
telligible enough in pantomime, for want of significant expression of 
emotion, Nor are the dances remarkable for novelty or appro- 
priate character; and being mostly introduced in set divertisse- 
ments, they seem too much separated from the business of the plot, 

The “ pas de seduction,” in which DumiILatre as Gulnare intercedes 
with the Pacha for the Corsair’s life, is an exception to this remark; 
and consequently the most effective pas in the whole ballet. When the 
danseuse, after executing a series of beautiful steps, reclines at the feet 
of the Pacha, looking up into his face with a beseeching air, her appeal 
is irresistible. The tall, slight figure of Mademoiselle DumiLatre— 
her free and steady movements, airy, flowing, and full of grace—and 
the neat and facile execution of all she attempts—combine to produce 
an impression of volatile ease and lightness that is most fascinating: 
her form seems to glide and float on the air; and in the pas de deux 
with M. DEspLaces, it appeared as if he were rather restraining than 
assisting her in making the extraordinary bounds she achieves. M, 
ALBERT personates Conrad, but as the Corsair’s dancing-days are over, 
his Lieutenants MM. Drespitaces and Monressvu are the partners of 
Gulnare and Medora; the latter being represented by Miss Ciara 
Wenster. A medley of Spanish, Italian, and Swiss dances, and a new 
and pretty Polka, by M. DeLrerrer and Mademoiselle DELBEs, are the 

most effective portions of the divertissements,— which, like the rest of 
the ballet, will be greatly improved by unsparing curtailment in the two 
first acts. The third is full of variety and stirring action, and includes 
some of the most beautiful dances and tableaux : those of the Corsair’s 
dream are highly effective. 

The revival of Cinderella on Tuesday was less fortunate, albeit the 
house was crowded and patient. The gayety and animal spirits which 
pervade this sparkling production of Rossini were suppressed ; a spell 
appeared to influence the performers and account for the general timi- 
dity and misgiving, which extended from the stage to the orchestra; 
and though desperate efforts to revive animation and confidence were 
now and then made, the glories of the pantomimic opera remained till 
near the end in eclipse. Of the vocalists a considerable portion were 
new, and not a little nervous; their anxiety with regard to the music 
influencing their deportment, and rendering it more solemn than might 
be desired in the opera buffa. The Baron Pampolino seemed to have 
no notion of the original Italian exaggeration of his part; he did not 
even attempt to raise one laugh in self-defence, but was ridiculous 
enough to go through a most absurd character with the gravity of a 
churchwarden. Failure in a part of this consequence had a most leaden 
influence on the progress of the ‘piece; and it was not till Hariey 
opened with the oddities of the little part of Pedro, which he did in his 
drollest manner, that some of the gay associations of the original were 
restored, 

The part of Cinderella was undertaken by Miss Detcy; who has 
reappeared here after some years of absence, and it is said of study. In 
figure and appearance she is well qualified for the part ; but this is all, 
Her music is nothing: the character of her voice seems to suffer from 
a vicious mode of delivery ; there is no equality or sweetness in her 
tone; her attempts at bravura passages are not only feeble and indis- 
tinct, but are generally too slow for the accompanyists. A sudden 
manner of throwing out her high notes alone reminds us that there is an 
attempt at the prima donna: but this artifice only reveals more com- 
pletely a great general defect of power, and a very limited and imper- 
fect command of the mechanical requisites of her profession. Mr. 
Kina, who enacted the Prince, possesses a tenor voice that might be 
turned to some account under good instruction, At present he is not 
oaly often false in taking intervals, but his style tends to great vulgarity 
—particularly in his cadenzas. ‘The bass voice of Mr. S. JonEs— 
Baron Pumpolino—proved just inoffensive enough to escape criticism. 

We have been so accustomed to brilliant representations of La 
Cenerentola, as to be quite unaware of the state of dulness to which it 
may be reduced in the hands of second or third-rate performers. But 
the result of the experiment once ascertained, should suffice to guard 
against its repetition. 





The Haymarket offered no other attraction on the opening night than 
its excellent company of comedians—minus Mrs. Nisperr, who has re- 
tired from the stage, without formal leave-taking, at the behest of a new 
husvand. The decorations of the house have been heightened by some 
fresh touches of colour; and a new act-drop, representing an Italian 
villa with its terraces and statues, overlooking the sea, with a back- 
ground of mountains—painted by MansHa.u, in a chaste style—har- 
monizes with the aspect of the interior. ‘The revival of Sir Joun VAN- 
BRUGH'S Confederacy was deferred till Wednesday; when it was pro- 
duced in admirable style, and with so much effect that it promises to 
have arun. In default of novelty, which Mr. WensTer has sought 10 
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nager has no resource but in working the old mine of dra- 
tion: and he is not accountable for the dross that is insepara- 
ble from the ore. VANBRUGH'S coarseness is plainer and less relieved 
by wit and elegance than in either of his contemporaries, The style of 
his plays, like that of his architecture, is strong, heavy, and exaggerated ; 
and his aim has no higher elevation than his buildings. The qua ities 
that redeemed the licentiousness of his compeers—the jovial, frolick- 
ing animal spirits of Ww YCHERLEY, the sprightly grace, thoughtless 
avety, and generous impulse of Farqunar, the wit and brillianey 
of CONGREVE, are wanting in VanbRuGH: his creations are of the 
earth, earthy; their propensities are grovelliug, their spirits sordid, 
and their natures hard. The characters in The Confederacy are 
not only vicious by habit, but their selfishness is equal to their sen- 
suality, and profligacy is pursued like a business for profit: they 
can only affect the vices of “the quality’—all the elegancies of 
fashion that are not to be bought are beyond their reach; their 
ideas are as gross as their speech. This ingrained vulgarity is 
proper to the set of people here depicted; who are all alike merce- 
pary, and bent on money-making, either by usury, gambling, swind- 
ling, or direct thieving; but we are denied the relief of one spark 
of feeling, delicacy, or sentiment—honesty or decency are out of the 
question, The “confederacy ” is formed by two extravagant women— 
citizen’s wives, who ape the follies of fashion—to extort money from 
their husbands as a punishment for the old fellows’ designs on each 
other's spouses; a waiting-woman and valet being the agents in the 
Jot. The passion of a forward girl for a dashing adventurer is the 
only natural impulse, and that takes a depraved turn. The admirable 
acting and appropriate dressing of the comedy constitute its attractive 
power, Mrs. GLover as Mrs. Amlet—a canting, cunning woman, who 
hawks nicknacks to rich fools, whose vices she makes a market of—is 
a finished portrait of the trading go-between: the alternate abuse and 
flattery of her hopeful son Dick, according as he approximates to the 
foot of the gallows or the height of fortune—the mother’s doating fond- 
ness and admiration being only another phase of selfishness—is an ex- 
hibition of heartlessness painful to witness, clever as it is. Madame 
Vestris, as Flippanta, the intriguing waiting-woman, has the whole 
business of the plot to manage; and inimitably she does it: the 
significance of her look and manner is a visible interpretation of 
the dialogue; and her ease, address, and sprightliness, veil the 
boldness of the character. Miss Junta Bennet as Corinna, gives 
yent to the wanton spirit of the love-sick girl in an exuberance of 
delight; kissing her lover and his leve-letter with equal gusto. It shows 
a strong self-reliance on the part of one so young to the stage to dare 
do what she did: her hearty and genuine impulse carried off all idea of 
immodesty ; but any faltering would have been fatal to the innocence of 
theact. Miss P. Horton plays Clarissa, the languishing affected City 
dame, in lieu of Mrs. Nisperr: but she appeared not to enter into the 
spirit of the part; which is indeed unsuited to her talent. FARREN as the 
old usurer Moneytrap, making love, reminds one of a great black spider 


yain, a ma 
matic inven 


gloating on a fly in his web; though he looks too keen and shrewd to be | 





bamboozled even by Flippanta, and too old and withered for a thriving 
wooer. STRICKLAND as Gripe, being choleric and hot-blooded, has a 
more sensual! though not less repulsive aspect. 
Brass, the confederate and footman of Dick Amlet, is more polished than 
his master, and worthy to serve a more accomplished scoundrel than 
Mr. H. Hour gave one the idea of: they might have changed parts with 
advantage. 

This revival has been followed by a capital new farce by BucksTone, 
called Thimblerig. The drollery arises out of the dilemma in which 
Ginger, a henpecked grocer, is placed by an execution put into his 
shop for debt he had contracted on his brother’s account without his 
wife’s knowledge. Bucksrone’s acting as the poor little grocer is ludi- 
crous in the extreme: his panic fear gradually heightens to a perfect 
agony of terror and despair; and the frantic delight with which he 
enters into the schemes of “ the man in possession,” for concealing the 
character of the unwelcome guest from his wife, and raising the money 
by “ thimblerig,” is as comical as his alarm. The return of the brother 
justin time to save poor Ginger from drowning, and prevent “ Mrs. G.” 
from discovering the truth, terminates one of the best and most laugh- 
able farces we have seen for some time. The absurd incidents and 
situations arise naturally out of weaknesses of character, and difficulties 
are accumulated so artfully that coherence and consistency reconcile 
the wildest improbabilities. The plot shows indications of French ori- 
gin, but BucksToner deserves the credit of tact and humour in adapting 
it to the English stage. Mrs. W. Cuirrorp as Mrs. Ginger makes a 
most formidable domestic despot: her acting is comic in its effect with- 
out seeming to be so, and she is droll without exaggeration. Srrick- 
LAND as the “ man in possession ” dresses and acts the bailiff with great 
gusto: the comfortable, easy way in which he settles down before the 
fire, smoking his pipe, shows a man accustomed to make himself at 


- home in other folk’s houses; the professional style in which he consoles 


poor Ginger and devises plans for making matters go smoothly, and 
his practical exemplification of “ thimblerig,” are in the richest vein of 
farce. 


The Lyceum continues a prosperous career, in the face of its nume- 
Tous rivals: Mrs. Kretry boldly keeps the field; and fresh novelties 
are in preparation. Meanwhile, Miss WaLcotT, a young actress of 
promise, has made a successful débit, in a farcical piece produced many 
years ago, under the title of Personation, and now rechristened Out- 
generalled. Miss Fairproruer takes Miss Wootcan’s part in the bur- 
lesque of Aladdin; and a Miss AULEN, another débutante, plays Merry 
Pecksniff in Martin Chuzzlewit. 

The New Strand also has commenced a fresh season, under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Roserts. The new features are an American low 
comedian, Mr. MarsLe—who, we are told, possesses an original vein 
of sly humour; and a broad burlesque of the Sonnambulu, in which 
Mr. H. Hat is the grotesque and gigantic representative of the sleep- 
walking damsel, 





The Princess's opens tonight, with Mademoiselle Nau in Lucia di 
Lammermoor ; supported by Messrs, ALLEN, Lerrcer, M. P. Corrt 
from Dublin, and Mr. Hime from Edinburgh; Messrs, Wetss and Bur- 
DINI having gone to Drury Lane. Three foreign dancers also appear, 
in the divertissement of the Slave-market. 


CHARLES MATHEWS as 





TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


EDUCATION: THE NEW DEPARTMEN BR OF-SfATE. 
VJ 
“* HWonourep by her Majesty with the superintendence of that 'de-” 
partment (for a department it may now be called) to which the 
education, or rather the means which are supplied by Parliament 
for the education, of the people are committed ”"—these words of 
Lord Wuarncuirre mark an era in the small beginnings of na- 
tional education. In 1836, a grant was for the first time made by 
Parliament for the purposes of general education, to the pitiful 
amount of 20,000/. For two years this sum continued to be dis- 
pensed, nobody knew how, by the Lords of the Treasury; whose 
time was too much engrossed by other business to admit 
of their checking or directing its application with knowledge 
and judgment. ‘The President of the Council and four or five 
others of its least busy members were appointed a Com- 
mittee of her Majesty’s Privy Council for Education; and the 
grants have since been distributed upon their responsibility. A re- 
sponsible Committee soon felt the necessity of proceeding accord- 
ing to some system; and rules were framed, declaring when, where, 
and upon what conditions, money was to be advanced in aid of the 
erection of schools. ‘The Peer Ministry continued these arrange- 
ments of their predecessors, and in 1842 doubled the amount of 
the annual grant. The object of the grant being simply to aid the 
spontaneous exertions of societies aud private individuals for pro- 
moting education, the Committee wisely made them their organs 
for the special administration of its funds; and, as might have been 
expected, jealousies and controversies soon began to arise respect- 
ing the proportional shares allotted to Churchmen and Dissenters, 
and the extent to which Government was entitled, in consequence 
of its subsidiary grants, to interfere with the management of the 
schools of the Church, or of the two great Educational Societies 
which have learned to look upon themselves as scarcely less part 
and parcel of “national institutions” than the Church itself. 
These controversies have driven the Committee of the Privy 
Council to assert its own importance; and accordingly, Lord 
Wuarncuirre has blazed out at Barnsley in all the dignity of a 
Minister of Education. 

When Joseru Lancaster first began his experiment on the cost 
at which the children of the poor could be well grounded in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, with a genera! knowledge of the Bible 
superadded, he could scarcely have expected to see so many in- 
fluential fellow-labourers working in the vineyard before his death. 
When the Ministers of the Crown in 1836 asked Parliament for the 
shabby grant of 20,000/. per annum towards the education of the 
people, they could scarcely have looked forward to a recognized Mi- 
nister of Education, however limited his functions and inadequate 
the means placed at his disposal, in about eight years. Yet this 
Minister is the natural and necessary consequence of the impulse 
given by Joseru Lancaster, and LaNncaster’s experiments were 
equally an inevitable consequence of the tendencies of his age. ‘The 
advocates of education by the State may doubt and despond, and 
its adversaries may augur evil; but, let one or other say what they 
will, the country has got a Minister and Department of Education. 

It does not seem difficult to conjecture in what direction the first 
extension of the Minister of Education’s sphere of activity will take 
place. Asa matter of justice, and as a matter of policy, the grant 
to Maynooth ought to be extended. The present allowance admits 
of nothing more than a penurious and makeshift drilling of the 
young candidates for the priesthood. It is desirable that the Ro- 
man Catholic priesthood of Ireland should be liberally educated ; 
but it is no less desirable that means should be provided for laying 
the foundations of a liberal education for the young Roman Catho- 
lies who look forward to the bar, medicine, or the civil or military 
service of their country as a professional career. If the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland prefer that their children should receive the 
education which is to prepare them for secular pursuits in a Uni- 
versity as intimately connected with their own Church as the Uni- 
versities of England and Scotland have been with the Established 
Churches of their respective kingdoms, let them. The Roman 
Catholics have as good a right to keep their child 
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dren, during the 
impressible years of childhood, aloof from proselytizing influences, 
as the Protestants have. <All that the State, which advances the 
funds, has a right to demand, is the power to cancel improper ap- 
pointments of teachers—to take care that the teachers of mathe- 
matics, history, the mental and physical sciences, &c. shall be ac- 
lepartments—in short, to see that 


complished in their re spective de 
secular science, 


chairs of natural philosophy or law, or any other 
are not made (as at one time they were in Scotland) mere jobs for 
insuring the ascendancy of the Church. If, as Sir Ronert Peew 
lerstood to wish, the grant to Maynooth 
can the superintendence of its appli- 
in the Committee of the Council 

ssion of the Free Church in Scot- 
land has precipitated the agitation of a question in that country 
which the growing importance of the Seceders on one hand and of 
the Episcopalians on the other would under any circumstances 
have forced on at no very distant period—the propriety of dis- 
continuing the subscription of the Confession of Faith by the Lay 
Professors. In England, the proposal to admit Dissenters to Col- 
leges and University honours is not likely to fall to the ground ; 
and if the Church (or rather, the more intolerant section of the 
Church) be strong enough to prevent it, the alternative must then 
f the propricty of annexing to the 
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Theological Colleges founded and supported by the Independents, 
Baptists, and other denominations, faculties of arts, law, and 
medicine, supported in part at least by the State. Hitherto the 
attention of the Education Committee has been exclusively con- 
fined to matters of mere elementary instruction for the children of 
the poorer classes ; the field of its duties is on the eve of being ex- 
tended so as to embrace those higher departments of education 
which qualify men for the public service. 

It is to be wished that this extension may take place speedily ; 
for it is only when the powers of the Minister of Education and his 
colleagues have been thus extended that a guarantee for the sound- 
ness of elementary education can exist, and that the question of the 
right of the Church to interfere in secular education, and the limits 
of that right of interference, can be satisfactorily settled. Were it not 
for the diversity of tenets which have split up our population into so 
many rival churches, there would be no danger, and might be ad- 
vantage, in leaving mere elementary education under the control of 
the Church. But scientific and professional education cannot safely 
be left to churchmen, who are by the habits of their office more or 
less disqualified for that task. The natural and pardonable jealousy 
that churchmen entertain for innovations in opinion, has operated 
to the disadvantage of every university over which they have been 
allowed the entire control. And the peculiar studies and en- 
grossing duties of a clergyman leave him no leisure to master the 
details of legal and medical practice, so minutely as he must do 
who aspires to become a useful teacher of those professions. In 
early times, when the clergy were the only literary class—when the 
monastic organization called into existence communities in which 
some of the brethren could exclusively devote themselves to those 
pursuits—there was nothing for it but to resign all teaching to the 
priesthood. But there is now a numerous class of secular literati ; 
which enables us to dispense with the imperfect services of the 
clergy in teaching sciences and professions alien to their peculiar 
pursuits ; and Protestant monasteries are not very likely to grow 
up. It is desirable that, as a guard against professional pedantry, 
young men destined to all the professions should be trained in a 
common seminary, and attend together such classes as are of use 
to different professions. On this account, it is desirable that the 
theological faculty should continue to form an integral part of the 
constitution of our Universities, and that the Church should re- 
tain its control over it: but the power of the Church over the 
Universities should extend no further than the control of the 
medical, the legal, and literary faculties; and all should be more or 
less subject to the superintendence of the Ministry of Education. 





GROWTH OF FRIENDSHIP BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 
Tue improved feeling entertained in France towards this country 
is attested by a very curious paper in the Ievue des Deux Mondes, 
“ de la Situation de France vis-a-vis de Angleterre 4 propos de la 
Politique du Ministére dans !’Océanie.” A periodical which not 
long since developed a plan for crippling Great Britain in her com- 
mercial resources, we now find enlightening the susceptible people 
of France on the nugatory though dangerous character of the 
warlike threats which have of Jate been so rife on all sides. The paper, 
which, contrary to custom, is anonymous, and apparently written by 
a Member of the Chamber of Deputies, is by one not favourable 
to the Ministry; and it is therefore at all events free from suspi- 
cion of any bias towards pacific policy on grounds of mere official 
discretion. In fact, the writer boldly charges M. Guizor himself, 
the peace Minister, with being the real promoter of warlike notions ; 
and supports his position with some very ingenious, though 
perhaps not convincing arguments. He brings the Minister’s 
peaceful professions to the test of results,—the misunder- 
standing about the treaties of 1831 and 1833, and about 
Tahiti; for to his extension of the treaties, and to his inopportune 
thought of giving to France some miserable colonies in Polynesia, 
the irritated susceptibility of France is imputed. To carry his 
points, at home and abroad, M. Guizor resorted to the dangerous 
expedient of threatening France and England each with the hosti- 
lity of the other: “if he demands from England concessions to his 
exigencies, he speaks of the anti-English furor which he has to 
keep down in France; if he needs to obtain the sanction of the 
Chambers for the faults of his policy, he shows them England ready 
to declare war against us.” ‘ This habit, become familiar to the 
Ministry, of exhibiting England as incessantly disposed to take 
arms—this habit of evoking war every instant—is the only grave peril 
that menaces the continuance of peace: there is perhaps nothing 
more fatal nor more culpable than thus to play with war and the pre- 
occupations which it inspires.” ‘ ‘The two countries are, in a man- 
ner the most fatal, mutually deceived about each other: England 
is made to believe that war is an irresistible threat commanding in- 
fallible success to gain her ends with France ; by such means, Eng- 
land is accustomed to lavish that threat, and is exposed to miscon- 
ceive the smallest resistance which she may mect on our part : on the 
least resistance which her requirements may encounter in France, 
even from men the most moderate and prudent, she is made to 
believe that everybody among us, except the Cabinet, wishes war 
with England. It is thus that an unjustifiable irritation, and un- 
founded anger, arise to trouble the judgment, ordinarily so calm 
and circumspect, of such men as Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of 
Wellington.” The writer enters into an elaborate disquisition to 
show that England cannot desire to go to war with France : Eng- 
land no longer has the motive of fear for her own institutions 


Government of 1793; there are no colonial territories for her to 
conquer from France; the false prosperity and enormous profits of 
the war-time could not again recur, now that the peace has enabled 
European countries to establish internal trades of their own; Euro. 
pean countries would no longer make common cause against 
France: war with France would not make England’s competition 
with Belgian manufactures less arduous; her cannon-balls, pierce. 
ing French vessels, would make no breach in the German Zollye. 
rein; nor would the destruction of French squadrons enforce 
concessions in the American tariff. Both asa nation and as a 
state, England has no reasonable motive to make such a war, 
It is a mistake, he argues, to suppose that, of the two English 
parties, the Whigs are the natural friends, the Tories the natural 
enemies of the neighbouring country: the Whigs have greater 
affection for constitutional France than for France despotically 
governed; but there their sympathies stop, and English parties 
are ruled by the special interests of government and the peculiar 
exigencies of their own position for the time. The Tory party’s 
great difficulty is Ireland: it could not go to war without satis. 
fying Ireland: Ireland would not be satisfied, except by such 
a change in the Parliamentary representation as would reverse the 
Tory majority ; and by making that concession, inevitable prelimi- 
nary of a war, the Tories would sign their own deposition from 
office. Besides, Sir Rosert Peer, whose genius so well accords 
with the existing needs of England, has based his reputation on 
unwarlike studies—the interests of commerce and industry : “ Sir 
Robert Peel must prefer to a position full of pitfalls and repugnant 
to the nature of his faculties, a state of things on which he has 
based his influence and his reputation, and in the midst of which 
he has acquired a claim to the admiration of his contemporaries 
and the gratitude of his country. Sir Robert Peel cannot but be 
one of the men in Europe most attached to the maintenance of 
peace.” A country enjoying representative institutions is swayed 
by its interests: the alliance of France is useful to England ; the 
alliance of England cannot be despised by France. ‘“ The language 
which, in times of ordinary calm, the most considerable men of both 
English parties hold in Parliament, shows us the value which Eng- 
land attaches to the alliance with France; and among ourselves, 
there is not a serious politician who would misunderstand or re- 
pulse the advantages inherent in the English alliance.” The cause, 
the vicious element which has produced so abnormal a contradic- 
tion between the feelings and interests of France, is sought in M. 
Guizot’s Ministerial indiscretions; the writer’s notion of which we 
have already indicated. 


We have thus analyzed the most interesting part of the paper, as 
displaying alike the improved temper among French politicians and 
the means by which that improved temper will extend itself. Some 
exception might be taken to the writer’s view, as too partial, not 
only in English matters, but in regard to his own country. He 
makes all due allowance for influences which he considers to have 
placed the English Minister in a false position towards France ; 
but he appears to consider M. Guizot’s false position as entirely 
the result of incapacity and of free but distorted choice : he re- 
presents M. Guizor as making all the circumstances, and as de- 
liberately choosing a bad course. Any unbiassed newspaper-reader 
can correct that fallacy. Not only is it untrue that M. Guizor 
produced all the excitement about the Slave-trade Treaties by any 
concession to England, but the difficulty was inherent in the nature 
of those treaties—a compact between England, bigoted on the Anti- 
Slavery score to the exclusion of many diplomatic punctilios, and 
France, caring little for Anti-Slavery but much for every appearance 
of undignified concession to foreign demands: the treaties bound 
Trance to a reluctant crusade, because not she but England 
thought that crusade needful. ‘The discontented temper precisely 
calculated to create the predisposition to quarrel on that point 
was produced by the untoward events in the Levant of 1840. 
M. Guizor did not make, but suffered from the susceptibility of 
his countrymen; and if he seemed occasionally to chime in with 
the military turn of popular eloquence, it was no greater tax upon 
the possession of office than almost all statesmen are but too will- 
ing to pay. As to Polynesia, it would not be difficult to trace the 
embarrassments to the indecision of the British Government in 
occupying New Zealand, which fostered and tantalized French 
colonizing enterprise, and made a vent for it somewhere inevitable— 
and Polynesia was the nearest crater. 

In England, the natural bent of the people, irrespectively of de- 
liberate critical considerations, is overlooked. John Bull, though 
obstinate in fight, and readily provoked by some things, is obstinate 
in peace. He does not heartily sympathize with members of his 
family, numerous as they are, who will stick at nothing to carry out 
certain religious or moral dogmas: enthusiasm is no part of his 
character: he will give money if asked, but dces not like to fight 
without he is in the humour. If he felt in a passion, no considera- 
tions of calculated policy would restrain him; and he would soon 
find Ministers to run into debt in his name. But, wanting the 
French aptitude to discuss general questions of abstract policy, 
especially foreign policy, he could not tell what on earth he 
should fight for. Leading politicians knew well why England 
ought not to go to war; and luckily the popular temper 
gave them no trouble by crossing their policy: the English 
people thought the policy wise, not because they understood 
it in all its niceties, but because it suited their humour. I 
by any chance a British ship had been sunk in a naval con- 
flict, John Bull would have understood that fact: he would have 





which inspired her declaration of war against the Revolutionary 


flown to arms; and no bankrupt ruin, no slaughter, destruc- 
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tion, extermination itself, would have hindered him from obstinately 
struggling up to his elbows in blood until he had redressed that 
balance. Lacking such a tangible motive, he left foreign policy to 
official folks; and they were pacific. It is well that our neigh- 
pours should understand clearly that it is not the interest of Eng- 
Jand to go to war, and that her rulers know as much; it is well also 
that they should know that the English people do not wish to go to 
war, and are not disposed even to discuss matters which so move the 
susceptible French—that there is no real antagonism between the 
two countries, but only between the French people and the French 
rulers, or between some few French and English journalists. If it 
js asked why English journalists should seem hostile when England 
js not, be it known that English journalists must beat about the 
bush for something piquant to say, whereas John Bull may hold his 
tongue; and often is the philosopher's maxim confirmed—that 
«silence is wisdom.” 


THE QUEEN’S ESCAPE FROM SCOTLAND. 

{r isa mercy that Queen Victor1a is well out of Scotland; for 
her persecution in that loyal land has nearly had disastrous if not 
fatal results. First, the pious people converted the parish-church 
of Blair into a trap wherein to catch the Sovereign to be made a 
show of ; and for once that sport succeeded. But on Sunday last 
the Queen proved too cunning for the curious: she had “caught a 
cold,” and staid at home, so that the remorseless intruders were 
condemned to a bootless journey. It was known, however, that 
she would pass through Dundee on her way home—here was a 
fine opportunity for an ambuscade! Dundee was thought to 
have behaved well when the Queen landed: that is, the Provost 
and Bailies were not caught napping, like their brethren of 
Edinburgh; no untoward accident occurred; and their wooden 
“triumphant arch,” as some one calls it, looked pretty. The 
Dundee folks were praised, and praise turned their heads: they 
fancied that they had an intuitive faculty for dealing with Queens— 
a genius that did not need to take pains; and on this second 
occasion they gave unbridled loose to their impulses. The Provost 
and Magistrates got out a little way on the Highland road, to meet 
her Majesty and head the procession into town: but their horses 
were too fine for them, and the Chief Magistrate of Dundee was 
exiled for that day by the indomitable perversity of his steeds. 
Very awkward! Intent on taking the occasion for displaying them- 
selves, the Magistrates got astray from their duty of controlling the 
arrangements. Without Provost Lawson, however, the Queen reached 
the quay, and alighted : but here appeared her persecutors the sight- 
seers, in such force and boldness that they had well nigh served 
her as Soutr served Moore at Corunna; for they pressed so upon 
her as nearly to force ‘the mobbled Queen” off the quay and in- 
to the sea! The police, stationed to keep order, only kept dis- 
order, gaping and pushing like the rest. Such are the excesses of 
Dundee genius for Court gallantries. However, the intrepid Six- 
tieth came to the rescue, charged the pursuers with fixed bayonets ; 
and under cover of that determined resistance, Queen VicroRIA 
embarked in safety. Was it a Gowrie conspiracy in holyday 
guise? or was it that the Scots, with talking about ‘the 
Queen, the Queen,” and nothing else, have worked them- 
selves into a phrensy of insatiable curiosity? They cannot 
believe in a Queen, or understand their senses, unless they push 
the Royal phenomenon into a corner and thrust it close to their 
eyes. Next, they will seize Prince ALbert and put him into an 
oxyhydrogen microscope. Scotland is decidedly unsafe for Royal 
travellers—and much uneasiness begins to be felt about the Duke 
of CampripcgE, still too near the Border: it is tempting fate to 
offer that bait for a raid. At all events, even Queen Vicroria’s 
patience and intrepidity must be exhausted by this sublime ob- 
trusiveness. She had better try Ireland next time. 


RESPECT OF PERSONS. 

Ir is edifying to note the difference of tone with which the in- 
vasion of the Punjaub by Sir Henry Harpinae is spoken of from 
that applied prospectively to the same contingency when Lord 
ELLennorouGu was expected to be the operator. Not that even 
in the case of the late Governor-General the invasion was regarded 
as other than inevitable, or that in the case of the present it is 
spoken of as exactly desirable ; but the stern enunciations of what 
strict morality would require, and the wailings on the necessity of 
adopting a more accommodating policy, are remarkably softened. 
Lord Ettensoroveu would in all probability have been called upon 
to await an invasion from the Punjaub ; but now that Sir Henry 
Harpings isin the saddle, “ there is no reason why he should wait 
for a positive invasion from that quarter before commencing pro- 
ceedings, provided he can satisfactorily make out that an invasion 
is threatened.” ‘The Tories were terrified at the aggressive policy 
of Lord Avckianp, and the Whigs at that of Lord Exren- 
BorouGH ; but both appear to have made up their minds to 
tolerate an aggressive policy in Sir Henry Harpinae. Scinde is 
to be retained, and the Punjaub occupied ; and no voice is raised 
against this extension of territory. Yet the occupation of the Sikh 
territory will make us masters of the valley of Cashmere and of 
Peshawur, both of which have been wrested by the Sikhs from the 
Afghans, and which are still coveted by their former owners. On the 
frontiers of Scinde, too, squabbles with the independent Beloochees, 
or a time retainers of the Afghan monarchy, are likely enough to 
ning us again into collision with our old friends of Cabul and Can- 
dahar; so the beginning which seems to be anticipated in the Pun- 
Jaub, will in all likelihood lead to a felicitous combination of the 
AvckLanp and Excennoroven schemes of aggrandizement. 








An illustration of the old adage that one man may steal a horse 
where another dare not look over the hedge. The only difference 
between Sir Henry Harpince and his predecessors is, that somes 
how men have a notion he will steal with more discretion and occa= 
sion less scandal. Already the toleration of his clever “ convey 
ancing ” is extended to them. The prospective pardon of his ag- 
gressions in posse is, in words at least, extended to the aggression 
in esse of Lord ELLENBoRovGH and in conatu of Lord AucKLAND. 
An aggressive policy, it is now recollected, is a necessity of the 
position of an Indian Governor. And, with all this complacent 
resignation to our destiny to do evil, we are shocked at the feeble 
attempt of the French to emulate our career! We, who have 
snapped up the whole empire of the Great Mogul, and pieced it out 
on the East, South, and West, with pilferings from Thibet and Ar- 
racan, from the Mahrattas and the Afghans, are horrified when 
France nibbles at the lands of the Dey of Algiers or the Shereef of 
Morocco! This is indeed picking the mote out of our brother's eye 
while we leave the beam sticking in our own. There seems to be 
a perspective in robbery as in landscape-painting : a trifling booty 
near at hand shows bigger than huge heaps of plunder at a dis- 
tance. Our political morality smacks of the convenient code of 
Evan Dhu—* He that steals a cow from a poor widow, or a stirk 
from a cottar, is a thief: he that lifts a drove from a Sassenach 
laird is a gentleman-drover.” 





TEXAN DIPLOMACY. 
One of the most original documents in the archives of diplomacy 
is the letter from the President of Texas to General Jackson, 
which led to the Annexation Treaty. The patriot Chief Magis- 
trate begins by frankly confessing, that he cannot believe “ that 
the measure would be as advantageous to Texas, if she had perma- 
nent peace, as it is indispensably necessary to the United States.” 
Wherein the indispensable necessity for the United States consists, 
he explains not ; but the advantage for Texas, if his statements are 
correct, he makes out pretty clearly. ‘ The revolution has already 
introduced into Texas more wicked and ambitious men than could 
be desired in our present condition.” From the qualifying words in 
the close of the sentence, the President would appear to imas 
gine that in some conditions a large influx of wicked and am- 
bitious men may be desirable. But he proceeds—‘* We can- 
not tell when a September election wight subject the country 
to the misrule of such men for three years.” And lastly—* I 
wish to reside in a land where all will be subordinate to law, 
and none dare to defy its mandates”; and where there is 
* assurance that whatever I possess will be secured to me by just 
laws wisely administered.” In short, the end and aim of the 
annexation of Texas to the United States is to secure President 
Houston from having his throat cut or his property stolen by the 
** wicked ” men whom “the revolution has introduced into Texas.” 
And this benevolent action, he thinks, the United States, which do 
not appear likely to receive any benefit in return, will be able to 
perform at the slight cost of giving umbrage to France and Eng- 
land and involving themselves in a war with Mexico. Having thus 
clearly stated the merits of the case, the President waxes poetical. 
He tells his ‘‘ venerated friend,” that “ Texas [theland of “ wicked 
men ”] is presented to the United States as a bride adorned for her 
espousal.” ‘The bonnie bride, it must be confessed, appears from 
his description rather deficient in proper womanly pride—“ She has 
been sought by the United States, and this is the third time she has 
consented. Were she now to be spurned, it would for ever terminate 
expectation on her part.” And then, this worthy chief magistrate, 
after he has, in an agony of apprehension lest the party opposed to 
him should carry the “September elections,” libelled the citi- 
zens who elected him, and begged a foreign power to subject 
them for the purpose of saving his person and property, winds up 
by telling the man of whose principles and intelligence he enter- 
tains so low an opinion as to dare to make this proposal to him— 
“Tt is our ardent desire to see the day when you can lay your hand 
on our little boy’s head and bestow upon him your benediction.” 
It would be unjust to assume that the people of Texas are truth- 
fully described by their worthy President; but all credit may be 
given to his unconscious revelations of his own character. In him 
the citizens of the United States may see a true type of the men 
who stimulate them to make aggressions on their neighbours on all 
sides—who alternately instigate them to invade Canada, Oregon, 
and the Mexican provinces. The citizens of the United States 
have wide regions yet unoccupied, over which the whole civilized 
world rejoices to see their indomitable energy diffusing population— 
reclaiming the waste to the uses of man. But those regions are 
bounded by the territories of civilized states—which their owners 
hold by as good a title as our American friends do theirs—the 
limits of which are defined and confirmed by solemn treaties; and 
into these, men of irregular ambition are continually tempting them 
to precipitate their troops. If they persist to countenance such 
expeditions as in the case of Texas, they will, as in the case of 
Texas, be called upon in every instance, after the conquest has 
been made, to protect the conquerors from each other's violence. 
The new territories must be annexed; and these territories are 
not states capable of self-government, like the old Thirteen, but 
aggregations of plunderers whom they are expected to keep in 
order by coercion. A monarchy may thus govern foreign depend- 
encies; but a democratic republic cannot, without adopting more | 
or less of the monarchical principle. The acquisition of Texas, 


Oregon, or Canada, will inevitably be the first step to a revolution 





in the United States. 
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PROTECTION FOR LUNATICS. 

Tue unusual verdict of the Jury under a commission de lunatico 
inguirendo, by which Mr. Tuomas TELForRD CAMPBELL was re- 
leased from confinement in Dr. Atren’s Asylum at Highbeach, has 
revived much attention to the subject of lunacy and the rights of 
supposed lunatics. Looking back to the horror which was created 
by the disclosures of 1816, and surveying the subsequent progress of 
improvement, we deem it disgraceful to the Government and to 
the country that the law on the subject has not been put in a more 
complete state—that occurrences so very like what were then de- 
tected should still be alleged, and not disproved. True, we do not 
now hear of veteran officers of high rank in the Army turned loose, 
in their shirts, into a cellar, raving mad, and left there to have food 
thrown to them, with less care than wild beasts receive. But we 
still hear of pauper lunatics sleeping together in cribs, in a state of 
neglect and corruption that makes humanity shudder. And per- 
sons who have been confined under suspicion of lunacy still com- 
plain of oppression and indignities scarcely less revolting ; the 
effort at disproof being, to point at the madness, which is assumed 
to disqualify them from giving credible evidence. 
us a pamphlet by Mr. Joun Percevar, who has himself, we be- 
lieve, been in that unhappy predicament, relating the case of a 
gentleman who has been confined for years, transferred from one 
asylum to another, perpetually challenging inquiry into his 
case, but not obtaining it, until at length released by the 
Magistrates visiting a country asylum to which he happened 
to be sent. In the long interval, as he and Mr. Prercevaz allege, 
he was debarred from communication with his friends, or at least 
with such as took a favourable view of his case; a main part of the 
evidence against his sanity was asserted but not produced ; and he 
was subjected to the most tyrannical treatment—* punished ” for 
trying to send letters, for uttering a few words of remonstrance 
when he saw a fellow-prisoner ill-used, and for pressing the per- 
formance of a promise to convey a letter to his brother. ‘The 
punishments consisted of being sent, for periods of fourteen, twenty- 
one, and sixty-five days, to dwell among pauper lunatics, in damp 
comfortless rooms, without fire even in the depth of winter ; and of 
being chained to the floor, for twenty hours on two successive days 
in December, part of the time without fire or candle; the ne- 
cessities of human nature being made the subject of bestial derision. 
The main point of evidence against his sanity was a check which he 
was charged with having given for 5,000/, proving an extravagance 
which, he admitted, would have been insane ; but when he and his 
friends demanded a sight of this check, it was constantly refused. 
Bad food, insufficient attendance, (entailing in such places even 
dangerous consequences,) and bad lodging, are also charged against 
some establishments, and ascribed to a cruel parsimony. Now it 
is well known that similar complaints are made on all sides by per- 
sons who have been in confinement, and made in such manner, we 
know, as to enforce conviction among great numbers. By great num- 
bers of persons lunatic asylums are believed to be prisons, in which 
people may be and often are unjustly immured, and left there the 
forgotten victims of secret cruelties. With a proper state of the 
law, such suspicions should not only be in particular cases im- 
probable, but nearly impossible. 

The case of the lunatic, supposed or really so, is quite peculiar, 
and should be made the subject of special law. Granting that 
every thing should be sacrificed to the good of the community, (a 
position by no means indisputable,) still society is bound to make 
the sacrifices it exacts as little painful as possible, and to use all its 
resources in order to that mitigation. Allowing that the supposed 
lunatic should be confined for the good of society, on the other 
hand every security ought to be given to him that he will not be 
confined except upon the clearest evidence of necessity ; that his 
state of health and consequent deprivation of liberty shall undergo 
constant revision; that his friends—not merely relations, who are 
not always friends, but his chosen friends—shall have the freest 
possible access to him; and that his treatment shall be constantly 
overlooked by competent authorities. No trouble, no expense, 
ought to be spared to mitigate the unavoidably cruel fate of the 
being whose liberty, for no fault of his, is to be sacrificed. No 
possible neglect or tyranny of unfit, corrupt, ignorant, and coarse 
attendants, should visit his sad abode. No private interests should 
be suffered to oppose ample justice to his personal rights. Instead 
of diminished comforts, bodily luxuries, recreations, or other 
solaces, which being free he could procure for himself, they ought 
to be freely augmented, as some set-off against the injury inflicted. 
All these moral obligations towards the supposed lunatic will not 
be questioned ; yet they point, not merely at petty improvements 
of the law, but at a thorough remodelling. It is very doubtful 
wheth.r the custody of lunatics ought under any circumstances to 
be made a subject of private speculation ; but in any case, private 
or public, it ought to be undertaken subject to an unceasing sur- 
veillance on the part of those who have no interest in the detention 
of the prisoner or in stinting him. ‘The law should uot be one 
for the ease of commissioners or keepers of lunatic asylums, but 
solely of justice to them, if you will, and of ample protection to 
the lunatic. If trouble a hundredfold must be thrown upon com- 
missioners, let it be liberally compensated; if the keeping of 
lunatics be made so troublesome and unprofitable by needful regu- 
lations that private speculators must abandon the trade, so be 
it—let the state, without heed of lucre, undertake it. It is, we re- 
pot a case in which the state should spare no trouble or expense. 

she custody of lunatics ought to be like that of children—of sick 


children; and the guardians, who stand to those adult in body but | attempts to smuggle, especially on the part of the ladies. 
infantile in mind in the place of parents, should be at all times ‘ will be nibbling at it. Forbidden lace, cambric, or essences, are 








We have before | 





ara, 
open to their applications—ready to aid, comfort, and sooth. Lesg 
than that amount of care is injustice and cruelty; and the question 
should be, not how some slight temporizing improvements can be 
made compatible with existing “interests” or “ gradual ameliora- 
tions "—imagine a tyrannically-treated lunatic told that his relief 
is to be “ gradual” !—but how that absolutely necessary state of 
things is to be attained; not whether it is to be attained, but how, 
and at once? ‘The whole subject of treating madness has to re. 
ceive thorough and more intelligent investigation than it has yet 
received: in spite of the ‘ march of mind,” indeed, the science of 
the discipline of mind, in all its branches, has advanced but little 
since the days of Socrates: but, apart from the scientific treat. 
ment of insanity, the legal treatment of the assumed lunatic may 


| at once be placed on a footing of thorough and open justice. It is 


a disgrace to the country that such a task should remain to do, 
We have not entered at all upon the hideous topic of pauper 
lunacy—upon the sights which are described in Mr. Perceyat’s 
pamphlet, of pauper lunatics driven out naked, into a yard, to be 
mopped down like beasts, while icicles hung by the water—of the 
paupers who have been carried about the country, from workhouse 


| to workhouse, in carts or wheelbarrows—of the lunatics improperly 








confined at home by parents too humane to send them to suspected 
prisonhouses, or too cruel to care what becomes of a caged idiot, 
But that is a part of the question that cannot rest. This verdict, 
too, in Mr. Camppert’s case, shows that the public is beginning 
to demand some real stir in the matter. Some support the ver. 
dict, others question its correctness: in either case, it shows the 
peremptory need of change. If Mr. Camppext, after an incarce- 
ration of fourteen years, can be rightly pronounced sane, the fact 
shows that this practice of incarcerating men under despotic 
gaolers, for eccentricity, extravagance, “ wildness,” or even—such 
things have been—for ponconformity in religious or political opi- 
nions, must be stopped. If he is insane, then must those dark 
suspicions overhanging all madhouses, which could make a jury 
rather leave a madman at large than send him back to them—then 
must that want of perpetual revision, which makes the lunatic’s 
confinement hopeless of termination, be removed. ‘The public will 
not much longer consent that cruelties shall go on for want of 
boldness in bringing up the disgraceful arrears of legislation in this 
behalf. 





MISERIES OF TILE CUSTOMHOUSE. 

Peruars too little attention is paid to the angry letters which so 
often grace the columns of the Times and other daily journals re- 
specting the enormities of the Customhouse. The “ gentlefolks of 
England, who live at home at ease,” think as little of the annoy- 
ances of the Customhouse as their fathers thought of the ocean’s 
dangers. They see plainly that the complainant is angry ; think that 
he may be unreasonable; half incline to sympathize with the 
searcher who had been galled by his petulant endurance of the 
discharge of a duty no more pleasant to the active than the passive 
party ; and perhaps pamper their imaginations with ludicrous images 
of a fussy old maid or testy bachelor storming under the infliction. 

But, letter-writers apart, the delays and distractions at the Bri- 
tish Customhouse are a serious grievance, and felt by a pretty 
numerous class of so rambling a nation as the English. Let us 
take Southampton for example—because we have never heard of 
complaints of rudeness or incivility on the part of the officers 
there; which is more than can be said for those of London and 
Dover. The steamers for the West Indies, the Mediterranean, 
Havre, and the Channel Islands, all sail from and arrive at 
Southampton. As the terminus of the South-western Railway, 
that port has become one of the great gates of England. ‘Troops 
of passengers are continually arriving from all parts of the 
world; and all must pass through the ordeal of the Custom- 
house. It is four or five o’clock in the morning, and two steamers 
have just come into dock brimfull of passengers; who have no 
earthly business in Southampton, and perhaps have urgent business 
elsewhere. They are told that their baggage cannot by any possi- 
bility be examined till after seven; and at seven the first train 
starts. Duly at the hour, they are congregated in and around the 
small waiting-room, with its awkward table, and hard narrow 
benches. After an hour's delay, a door opens, and one person 1s 
summoned. Five minutes, ten minutes, quarter of an hour may 
elapse, before he is despatched. For some time only one official 
appears to summon the impatient passengers in succession; at 
length one is appointed to each boat. Meanwhile, invalids and 
delicate women are kept waiting on the slow process—perhaps in 4 
raw inclement morning. Nine o'clock approaches, when the second 
train starts. Some are barely able to catch it, unwashed, un- 
dressed, unbreakfasted ; others see it depart, and perhaps another 
after it, before they are relieved from their purgatory. ‘This scene 
is of daily recurrence, and enacted not at Southampton alone, but at 
London, Dover, Folkestone, Falmouth, Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, and 
Edinburgh. The petty miseries so long protracted, and inflicted upon 
so many, amount in a year to a serious diminution of the average 
of national comfort: If the public and legislators would look at 
the matter in this light—paint it to themselves in detail, as STERNE 
did the sufferings of his imaginary captive—they might be less n° 
clined to laugh at the angry letters in the newspapers, and more to 
devise some means of redress. 

It is not so easy to say how the nuisance is to be abated. If we 
are to have customs-duties—and above all, duties on numerous 
articles, small elegant luxuries included—no power can prevent 
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as irresistible to them as forbidden apples were to their first an- 
cestress. The officers are more civil than, every thing consi- 
dered, could reasonably be expected of them. But the imperfect 
organization of the service—the want of system and of hands— 
causes the delay; and dignitaries, like those whose oversight gave 
occasion to the Customhouse frauds, cannot be expected to take 
the trouble to expedite the business of searching, otherwise than by 
increasing the percentage on the collection of customs to an amount 
that might drive Joserpn Hume into fits. There is little hope of 
yeform,—unless, indeed, by the Premier’s taking heart of grace and 
striking out of the list of taxable articles all the pretty little things 
which tempt to smuggling by the facility of stowing them away. 


A fixed duty of 4s. a quarter on wheat would replace the whole of | 
the loss; and the abolition of duties on French gloves, cambrics, | 


eau de Cologne, &c., would create a diversion in the families of the 
landed aristocracy, by winning the hearts of the ladies for the mea- 
sure. This method of abating the nuisance would have the further 
recommendation of dissolving the Anti-Corn-law League ; for nine- 
tenths of its paying members would fall off from it, and the re- 
maining tenth would only talk languidly on, to save the appearance 
of consistency. 





INSPECTION OF MINES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Temple, 3d October 1844. 

Sm—Some months ago you were good enough to give insertion to the re- 
marks I addressed to you upon the errors of the opposition to Lord AsuLey’s 
Factory Bill. May I hope that the following sequel to that subject will 
obtain publicity in your columns. . ae 

If the internal regulation of Factories by act of Parliament and their inspec- 
tion by Government-officers are required by the interests of humanity and 
industry, much more s0 is this surveillance called for in Mines; where abuses 
are not only hidden from the sight and knowledge of all but those who work 
in them, but where the results of carelessness or misrule are immeasurably 
more disastrous to health and life. 

Another of those wholesale sacrifices of life to the defects of mining economy, 


which so frequently startle the public and evoke its transient sympathy, has | 


just occurred. This fact, together with the recent appearance of Mr. S. Tre- 
MENHEERE’s Report, render the time opportune for directing attention to the 
means of preventing these serious evils, and of lessening the dangers which 
surround those numerous and brave men who spend their lives in procuring— 
often for a very inadequate payment—one of the first comforts and necessaries 
of life. A more dreary or useful existence than that of a collier, or one more 
deserving of the active sympathy of society, will be sought in vain throughout 
the whole range of labour. Deprived wholly of daylight during a large portion 
of the year, (save on Sundays,) and devoting all their leisure time to the rest 
and sustenance their toilsome craft demands, the minds of these poor men are 
nearly as benighted as their daily lives; and it needs not that the indifference of 
the country should add to the necessary evils of their condition, by leaving 
them to the mercy of abuses fearfully fraught with the peri] of sudden death. 
It became my duty, as an Assistant-Commissioner under the Inquiry into 
Mines instituted by Government in 1840, to visit and inspect about fifty col- 
lieries of different kinds; and, having investigated the usual modes of venti- 
lating and managing them, I have no hesitation in saying that the danger of the 
work is capable of being materially mitigated by pertectly practicable means 
and careful management. I know not how the last accident occurred; but I 
do know that many very serious losses of life have arisen from defective venti- 
lation, quite capable of being avoided. For instance, in one case a very fatal 
explosion took place, owing to a door having been propped open by a 
young child who had gone to play, instead of opening and shutting it 
as each waggon or corf passed through. ‘The ventilation of a mine is 
not by any means a complex or difficult matter. The whole principle 
consists in making one continuous current of air, which descends the “ down- 
cast ” shaft, drive in an unbroken stream through every passage and work- 
ing of the mine, before it arrives at the “up-cast” shaft; where a large 
fire, by creating a vacuum, draws it out, and discharges it, loaded with the 
impurities it has gathered, into the air above. The great art is to prevent the 
current from taking a shorter cut, and by finding access from one passage to 
another, leave more distant parts, where the gas is most freely generated, with- 
out ventilation. Upon this the whole safety of the lives of those in the mine 
depends, wherever carburetted hydrogen abounds. ‘To avoid this accumulation 
of gas, doors are so placed that the current may be turned through the furthest 
passages of the vast labyrinth ; and, inasmuch as these are constantly traversed 
by the coal- waggons, children are stationed there to open and shut these doors. 
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M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Professor of Geology in 
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With copious Notes, and a Life of the 





Author. By W. Tooke, F.R.S. In three volumes. (Aldine Poets)....Pickering. 
CAFTAIN WIDDRINGTON’S SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS 
IN 1843. 


Carrarn WipprincTon is a naval officer, of varied acquirements, 
Besides the knowledge appropriate to a “ man of war,” as Davy 
terms Falstaff, he is a geologist, an economist, a naturalist, and a 
connoisseur in painting, sculpture, and architecture. He has also 
a turn for working in brass and iron upon a large scale, a good eye 
for the beauties of landscape, and, it would seem, a notion of bull- 
fights, the mantilla, and Spanish costume in general. He is, 
moreover, well acquainted with Spain and the Spaniards; having 
sojourned in the romantic land from 1829 to 1832, and published 
an account of his experiences a dozen years since. With so many 
sources of inquiry, Captain Wipprrxeton has that solid matters 
of-fact mind which seems to distinguish “ the Services.” As it 
will not do to “ base an operation” on fancy or romance, officers 


| of a certain age and standing acquire a preference for the real, how- 
| ever minute or common it may be. 


The present volumes originated both in public and private moe 
tives. After the civil war was over, Captain WipprineTon felt 
desirous of revisiting the country, to see how his personal friends 
and affairs in general were getting on. At the same time, the 
Agricultural Society of Great Britain were anxious that the “ very 
curious and unique formation of phosphorite which had been long 
known to exist in Estremadura” should be examined, to ascertain 
whether the mineral could be imported as a substitute for bones; 
and Dr. Davseny had offered to undertake the task. As the phi- 
losopher appears to have known little or nothing of the language or 
the country, Captain Wipprineton offered to accompany him; 
and the two departed in the spring of 1843, provided with all re- 
quisite introductions, official and private. 

As the book is not Dr. Dauneny’s, we need not follow the phos- 
phorite further than to say that sufficient samples of it were pro- 
cured, and sent to England to be analyzed. The general route com- 
menced at Bayonne ; whence they proceeded by diligence through 
Vittoria and Burgos to Madrid. After inspecting the changes 


| which years had made in the capital, and making the requisite pre- 


| parations, Captain Wippriseton and the Doctor started for 


Logrosan, where the vein of phosphorite was situated; passing in 


| their journey through Talavera and Truxillo. When Dr. Davzeny’s 


} 


For the sake of economy and on account of the physical lightness of the work, | 


the youngest children in the colliery are selected for this important office. 
Their pay is seldom above 6d. per day ; and yet upon their unwearied attention 
during a period of twelve hours’ duration, it may happen that scores of lives are 
dependent! Davy’s-lamps are generally used only where the ventilation is so 
Imperfect that they cannot be dispensed with: they do more for the con- 
Yenience of the master than for the safety of the men. 
It would oceupy tco much of your space to enter into the detail of the regu- 
lations whereby a better-secured ventilation might be effected, and also how 
treater safety with respect to the machinery for descending and ascending col- 
leries might be likewise accomplished. But none of these regulations, how- 
ever judiciously framed, could be kept in force without constant inspection— 
inspection not by gentlemen at large, but by practical men trained to the work. 
As far as my experience went, very few of the proprietors of collieries go into 
them at all, or know more of their management than they gather from their 
butties, foremen, and managers. ‘To leave regulations requiring careful and 
Constant attention to the commonwealth of colliers, would be to render 
them a dead letter. Miners would be neither capable nor competent to en- 
force such rules ; and the manager would have the master’s and his own 
interest inducing him to avoid an extra trouble. I do not believe that 
the law already passed for the exclusion of young children is or can 
be properly enforced. My friend Mr. Teemenneere thinks otherwise ; and 
as been so told in many instances by persons who, like himself, have not visited 
the mines, and can know nothing of their own knowledge about them. Ihave 
great respect for Mr. TREMENHEERE, and am quite sure that he made the best 
of his limited time in his late tour of inquiry ; but I have no faith in ou 
Teports of what is done under-ground. I have had ample evidence of proprietors 
themselves being perfectly ignorant of the real condition of their own collieries, 
even where they live close tothem. Dr. Sournwoop Situ, and Mr. Saun- 
DERS, the Factory Inspector, at my request visited a colliery teeming with 
abuses in which this was the case. 
. For reasons I have already stated, I approve of the general principle of limit~ 
ing labour in factories ; but to any one who has witnessed the respective con- 
dition of colliers and labourers, there is no greater caprice in legislation than its 
Provision for factories and its neglect of mines. 
beg to remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 





J. C. Symons. 


business was despatched, our author accompanied his friend Colonel 
ELorza, the managing director of a mining company, on a tour of 
inspection ; and, after visiting these mines and exploring the country, 
reached Seville. He thence took another road, little if at all used 
by foreign travellers, to Ronda, Malaga, Granada, and Madrid. 
During this journey, the commotion was beginning that subse- 
quently ended in the expulsion of Esparrgero; and Captain Wip- 
DRINGTON witnessed the commencement of the affair in a “ Pronun- 
ciamento” at Malaga, which seemed and was so ridiculous, that 
but for the results produced by prevailing dissatisfaction, the weak- 
ness of character in the Executive, and the want of money to 
pay the troops, the whole would have served asa subject for a farce. 
In his second tour through the North-western provinces of Spain, 
by Valladolid, Leon, Oviedo, Corunna, Santiago, and Vigo, where 
he embarked for England, Captain WipprineTon was travelling in 
the midst of the insurrection, if such it can be called. At Valla- 
dolid, he saw the Pronunciamento beginning, and took his depars 
ture; at Leon, he was under examination by the authorities ; at 
Santiago, he was stopped in the street and questioned ; at Ponte- 
vedra, he was under arrest, and only saved himself from detention 
by his knowledge of the Spanish character. 

The topics treated of in Captain Wipprinaton’s volumes are of 
great variety, as may be imagined from the various nature of his 


pursuits ; and he has a further source of change in the comparison 
he could institute between Spain as it was and as itis. This 
variety, however, rather complicates the narrative. We go froma 
picture- gallery to a church, from a church to the manners and cos- 
tumes of the people, from the people toa sight, from a sight toa 
landscape ; and the landscape introduces us to a geological formas 
tion, the mineralogy of the district, with the agricultural and eco- 
nomical character of the place, and probably some discussion on 
public affairs. There are consequently two or three classes of sub= 
jects which rather interfere than interchange ; the criticism on art 
having no cognate affinity with the scientific matters, and the 
materials of a popular tour having slight relation to either. This 
is remedied in some degree by removing entire subjects, systemati- 
cally treated, to the appendix,—several articles on the forests of 
Spain, the geology of certain provinces, a general survey of Spanish 
agriculture, together with a review of Spanish history and polities 
for the last ten years. 

The perception of Captain Wipprineron is clear and just, 
except perhaps on the very complicated question of Spanish 
politics. is style is plain and unaffected, but with somethin 
approaching to pleasantry. His manner is rather of the old schoo 
than the new, without any attempt at brilliancy or literary <ifect ; 
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so that his sobriety sometimes approaches monotony. We think 
much of this result, however, is to be ascribed to the intermixture 
of subjects which we have already spoken of, which really address 
themselves to different classes of readers. no 

The most interesting but most inexplicable subject in the vo- 
lumes is the Spanish character and the late revolution; rendered 
perhaps still more complex by Captain WipprincTovn’s leanings to 
the Regent, and a Gallophobia which induces him to attribute the 
present state of things to the money and intrigues of Louis Put- 
Lipre,—though he abstains, with a curious caution, from mention- 
ing his name or country, but designates the French, when speak- 
ing diplomatically, as the “ neighbours.” So far as we are able to 
judge from what is before us, the last revolution took place with- 
out any particular public object whatever in view, and scarcely any 
party purpose. Putting aside French money and intrigue, about 
which we have little of either particulars or evidence, the true 
source of the frequent disturbances in the Peninsula would seem 
to be want of means and want of occupation. The grandees of 
Spain, though possessing both their rank and their property, appear 
to be so personally contemptible that they are publicly insignifi- 
cant; but the mass of what would here be called the gentry and 
middle classes seem to be without any profitable pursuit. They 
are pretty much as the Duke of Weixinaton described the French 
on the first downfall of NaroLeon—“ plus de trois quarts de la 
classe de la société, non employée 4 la main-d’ceuvre ou a labourer 
la terre, sont en état d'indigence, et par consequence, mécontens”: 
a state which renders any change desirable, because there is a 
chance that in the scramble of the revolution they may get a 
place ; and the Spaniards are too sanguine to calculate the number 
of revolutionists and the number of places, and too ignorant to 
perceive the injury that these constant commotions must cause to 
such industry as the country possesses. 

These elements of incessant revolution can only be controlled by 
the energetic force of a reign of terror, such as NARvAEz is employ- 
ing. Espartero failed, we think, from indecision and from Spanish 
procrastination. The first Pronunciamentos, which could easily have 
been put down, were permitted to go on till they became too strong 
for his feeble-minded agents to cope with. In the last stage they could 
not be overthrown, because the troops of the Regency were cor- 
rupted, or rather detached, by something in hand and the promise 
of their arrears. Where the revolutionary officers and Juntas could 
lay their hands upon money or equipments, the revolution pros- 
pered. Where the functionaries were men of activity and firmness, 
and they had any possible means of “ touching the Spanish,” the 
troops, and consequently the place, remained loyal to the Regent. 
At the same time, this mode of maintaining order cannot last long 
under any Government; and we think with Captain WipprinaTon, 
that another revolution is brewing, despite the activity and un- 
scrupulous resoluteness of Narvarz. 

The intermixture of subjects we have already spoken of is 
rather felt in continuous reading than in occasional perusal, and is 
advantageous for the purposes of extract. The separate sections, 
too, derive a value from the author's knowledge of the country, 
the unfrequented districts he often travelled through, his means of 
acquiring information, and his inquiring mind. For these reasons, 
we will draw pretty freely upon his pages. 

A TRUE SPANISH TOWN AND DISTRICT. 

Logrosan is an ill-built and dirty place : the streets are narrow and incon- 
venient, the masses of slate on which it stands protruding, and making the 
passage through narrow and ill-kept streets excessively incommodious; and 
when they are flooded by the descent of the water from the higher grounds, 
some of them are nearly impassable. The population is about 4,000; and it is 
a perfect specimen of that class of towns called labradores or farmers and 
agricultural labourers. There are a few houses with escutcheons over the doors, 
to which are attached small mayorazgos or independent properties ; but they 
are little distinguished from those of their neighbours, and there appears to be 
nearly the sort of equality among them so often found in such places in Spain. 
There are no shops, and scarcely any commerce, the whole business of the 
es with the cultivation of the land. There are three large estates 

longing to the town, in which every inhabitant has a share; two of which are 
in cultivation, and the other in monte or woodland, to supply fuel and pasture. 
The custom is, once a year to divide or portion out the arable land ; and lots are 
then drawn for each parcel; a single one being allotted to each man who has 
not a yoke of oxen, a double one to those provided with it. ‘These lands, in 
fact, form the basis of their existence, and afford a fair sample of one of the 
most curious and little noticed parts of Spanish economy. It is perfectly evi- 
dent that in this system the lands must be badly cultivated: as they are of 
necessity changed every year, no one has a further interest than to make all he 
can during his occupation, and to do as little as possible in the way of improve- 


ment. I suggested whether the allowing each man to retain his portion would | 


not be 4 better plan than this annual change, by which the good cultivator is 
made to suffer by the mismanagement or selfishness of his predecessor. ‘This 
they instantly admitted would be the better system; but it cannot be adopted 
without some legislative enactment, and then there would be great practical 
difficulty in carrying it into effect. ‘The abuses in the management of these 
town-lands are among the oldest, most inveterate, most extended, and most in- 
curable, in the whole economy of Spain. An immense portion of land, of the 
extent of which 1 know not that any account exists, is held by this sort of 
tenure. It is one cause both of the poverty and of the independence and dig- 
nity so striking in the demeanour of the Spanish peasant. By his share in 
the common lands he is a proprietor, and nearly above absolute want, being in 
the situation of a emall freebolder. By being on an equality with his neigh- 
bours at the distribution and other arrangements, which are made in full as- 
sembly by the Alcaldes and other authorities of the place, and with the right of 
checking and controlling or opposing any plan which is a departure from an- 
cient usage, or which does not meet with his approbation, he has many of the 
advantages of freedom, prescriptively and quite abstracted from any political or 
constitutional right. This system is drawn from the most remote antiquity, 
and there is little doubt chiefly from the Visigothic customs, whence many of 
the traditional liberties of Spain are derived. 

{n most parts of Spain the towns would be not only thriving, but would be 


ment than this great question; nor will any, although it is imperatively call 
for, be more difficult 2 deal with. is ’ " — 
A GENUINE SPANISH INN. 

After passing an archway, close to the Casa del Ayuntamiento, I descended, 
and found myself in a caravansera of the genuine Spanish style. An ample 
space was covered by a rude and irregular roof; portions of which appeared to 
have been added at different times. Under this were arranged every descrip. 
tion of package,—alabardas or pack-saddles, tinaxas or jars carried on asses, 
bales made to balance each other, bags of salt, and every sort of merchandise 
carried by the arrieros. Baggage was laid out, and the muskets of the parties 
near it; cooking was going on at an open fire; the most unsavoury odoura 
were exhaled by the rancid oil forming the basis of it, which would have been 





insupportable but from their being tempered and softened by the ammonia and 
other correctives issuing from the stables which opened into it. Mantas were 
being spread, and the respective mozos were preparing to pass the early part of 
night in this elysium, lulled by the tinkling of the bells attached to their steeds, 
and only likely to be occasionally disturbed by the amorous whinings of some 
and the more amorous responses of others, with an occasional battle in conse. 
quence. In short, it was so true a specimen of a haunt of arrieros, that you 
might travel from Cadiz to Pamplona, or from Coruna to Barcelona, without 
meeting anything more perfect in the line. 
SPANISH FEELING TOWARDS NEGROES. 

We had a tolerably pleasant party of fellow-travellers; one of the inside pas. 
sengers being a campaigner of the old time, and a very superior, well-informed 
person. The coupé was occupied by a gentleman from the Habana with his 
Black servant ; as, owing to this peculiar encumbrance, he had been obliged to 
take the whole. In a short time, a very agreeable-looking family of females, 
who were in the hinder compartment, showed evident signs of what the 
Spaniards call codicia, or hankering after places in the front ; and, after a good 
deal of neat and pretty maneuvering, they effected an entrance : but before the 
arrangement could be completed, the poor Black was obliged to be dislodged; 
which operation produced rather a curious scene. We had no room in the 
centre, and the remainder of the party behind refused him admittance to the 
place of the lady who had taken his seat in the coupé. They next tried to ob- 
tain a vacant-place by the escort who was perched outside : but this fellow, 





who was a half-reclaimed robber, and if he had had his deserts, instead of riding 
there, should have been in presidio, or possibly on the horca or gibbet, not only 
refused to let him kecp company, but declared aloud, that ifle presumed to get 
up he would pitch him off! At last it was settled in some way, and the Black 
disappeared : I found afterwards that he was packed among the baggage under 
the “ vache,” or leather cover; which in the state of the atmosphere must have 
been a perfect black-hole. The people carried their insolence so far, that they 
would not allow the man to eat in company with them; and as I suppose he 
thought it probable those of the posada would refuse to serve him, bis master 
told me afterwards that he never tasted anything during the journey. 

I felt very much for the poor fellow, and took the first opportunity, when we 
stopped for the night, of entering into conversation with him. I found him to 
be a very superior person in his station, extremely well-informed on all matters 
relating to the colony he belonged to, and speaking the language in the utmost 
purity : he was nearly as much dissatisfied as bis master with the manners and 
customs of travelling in Spain. 

CHANGES IN MADRID. 

The bustle and movement in the streets is quite extraordinary ; nor do I 
ever remember seeing such achange in a few years in any place. The ordinar 
daily passage is equal to that of the festival-days in the time of Ferdinand. 
Every thing connected with the commerce and activity of the place has made 
equal progress. The shops, instead of the paltry appearance they presented at 
the former epoch, are now nearly as good and well-filled as those of Paris in 
1814, Spacious repositories abound, where every article of French and Eng- 
lish dress is exhibited in the greatest profusion. Formerly it was a misfortune 
to have anything to do with tailors; and if any one had the ill-luck to be 
stripped near the gate of the capital, be had great difficulty in replacing his 
losses. Now he need only cover himself with a capa, and, sallying out, may 
very soon complete his wardrobe; which is no small advantage where the Spanish 
practice of skinning, “quitar el pellejo,” is still practised. Most of these articles 
are French, and many of them have probably taken their turn in the exhibitions 
of the Palais Royal before being transferred to the capital of the Castiles. 
Some are English, however; and in my first walk through these districts of 
fashion, 1 saw appended foulards or printed silks, of the identical patterns I 
had recently purchased as the newest in England. * . . 

‘The day we arrived was an ra in the economy of Madrid; for on it was the 
first starting of a set of omnibuses, most gaily painted, which traverse the 
principal parts of the city drawn by mules, the number of which, compared 
with the lightness of the vehicle, is a curious contrast to that in use at Paris 
and London. They will be of great use in the heat of summer and in the wet 
days of winter; otherwise, in general the Spaniards, like ourselves, are too 
much in the habit of walking to avail themselves of them. One of the great- 
est improvements recently made has been the regularly numbering the houses. 
Formerly they were divided by stacks or isolated masses of building, called in 
Spain manzanas. Each of these was numbered separately, and without refer- 
ence to the streets which formed the boundaries; and it became excessively 
difficult, in most cases, to make out the residences of the inhabitants of the 
spacious houses, containing many families, and generally unprovided with 
porters, At present they are regularly marked, and the name of the streets, 
which was seldom the case then, painted as in other places. 

SPARE DIET FOR TRAVELLERS. 

In the latter part of the route, subsequent to leaving Almaden, we had lived 

a good deal in the Spanish manner, and with great temperance. We drank 








ce ot rich, were their lands under proper management ; and nothing in all 
eir €Csomy will require more careful or attentive examination from Govern- 


little wine and abundance of goats’ milk—that is not only the best in the world 
but superior to any other milk 1 ever tasted: I am not aware of the cause of 
its superiority, unless it be the plants on which they browse at this season. We 
consumed large quantities of it, generally commencing and ending the day by 
emptying capacious bowls, and the people were often surprised at the number 
of quartillos or pints that were ordered: it is sweet, and so light as to be o 

quite imperceptible digestion. At Pedroso, owing to the regulations above 
mentioned, it was obliged to be brought from some distance; the goats being 
driven down for the purpose of supplying our wants, but of course not allowe 

to quit the road or browse on the land. Another article strongly to be recom~- 
mended is a water salad. The lettuce, which is deliciously crisp and tender, 18 
mixed in the usual way with oil and vinegar, and then put in a bowl that 1g 
filled with water; so that you sup the liquid with the green berb. It is im- 
possible to describe how refreshing and wholesome this simple dish is after 
hot and dusty ride; and we always commenced the evening repast with it. This 
dict suited me so well, that at the end of the journey I was in perfect health; 
which was by no means the case when I set out, or when I arrived in Estrema- 
dura. I had entirely abandoned the bota that was formerly a constant part 0 

my travelling-equipage, and found their delicious springs a pleasant and whole- 
some substitute for it. 

HINTS FOR THE ROAD. 

There are two modes of managing this [hiring horses ]—the one, to take the 
horses by the day and keep them yourself. ‘This is frequently practised in the 
North, and may do for short distances, and when you return to the same point 
from which you set out ; but as it leads to extravagance and cheating, espe- 
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cially in the South, I would by no means recommend it for general adoption. 
; Besides other difficulties in such a place, you may not be able to purchase the 
F food they choose, excepting at an exorbitant rate, and by favouring jobbing 
i with the people at the posadas. Therefore, whenever it is possible, make your 
a bargain complete, return and everything included, and let it be understood that 
4 the mozo finds himself. You must, if he behaves well, give him the remains of 
vour meals, and he is easily satisfied ; but if you engage to feed him, he will pro- 
pably turn out a cormorant. From my not attending to this, I have known one 
devour the provisions intended to last for several days in the course of a few 
hours. Among the best I have seen are those at Gibraltar, where they are used 
to good company, and are somewhat disciplined. The rules for dealing with 
these people in general are, to treat them kindly but coolly. No familiarity, 
nor too much respect or deference ; and give your orders, after hearing what 
they have to say, in a cool and determined manner, never wrangling nor enter- 
ing into altercation with them. Ifin a wild or unfrequented district, pay little 
attention to the difficulties they may choose to find out; but always hear them 
patiently, and, after appearing to consider, adopt your own plan, and go through 
with it. Be very careful in talking at ventas and such places, and always keep 
sour movements and time of departure as secret as possible ; as in every village, 
of the South especially, there are loose fish hanging about, or probably others 
upon the tramp may drop in. Eat little, and you will find yourself the better, 
as everything they give you is more or less hard of digestion. Request them 
to use manteea or lard instead of oil, which they always conform to; leaving 
your mozo to enjoy his rancid oil, which he invariably prefers, and will make 
ou join him if you leave the arrangement to himself. Always inquire what | 
is to be had in the plaza or market, because they vary very much. In some 
there is game; others, as the Cuenca district, and some others, occasionally 
mutton, hares, rabbits, pigeons, partridges; and by looking out you may see 
fellows carrying them about, who are the pastores or shepherds, and have con- 
trived to poach a brace or two on their walks. The law is altered by which 
the Ayuntamiento frequently had the monopoly and the supply of food; and 
everything belonging to posadas is now open to the public. 
THE WANT OF SPAIN. 
There is the greatcst possible want cf that useful article the valet de place, 
all over the country ; and even at Madrid the breed hardly exists. At Seville, 
there isa man called Bailey, a mixture of French, English, and Spanish, a 
: erfect linguist, and a most able and intelligent guide, whom I have beard | 
p fighly spoken of by those who have employed him; and, in addition to other | 
requisites, he is a capital cook and travelling-servant. Iam the more induced | 
to mention him, because he complained bitterly that be had furnished their | 
best anecdotes to several tourists, one dead and at least two living, without 
their making any mention of the source whence they obtained the information, 
and even in some instances actually taking pains to conceal it. He felt this 
the more sensibly, because they had always promised to mention him in their 
works; but somehow had forgotten to do so, although he saw, by the exactness 
with which they repeated his stories, their memories were not equally defective 
in other respects. He is well read in gipsy poetry and other lore, and, from 
what he stated, must have studied their manners very deeply. In short, he 
must be considered a most useful ally to those who may wish to add a little | 
information to the common routine of tours in steam-boats and diligences, and | 
have not time to dig deeply into the mines of Spanish history. I certainly 
feel it a duty to fultil my promise of mentioning him; and the last party I 
heard of his serving spoke to me in the highest terms of his attention. The 
only thing I fear is, that in future he may be less communicative; and he was | 
extremely irate with some of those he mentioned, one especially, whose me- 
mory had been peculiarly deficient. 









MR. ANSTED’S GEOLOGY 
Is a very able work ; well-arranged in its plan, comprehensive in 
its subjects both principal and subordinate, and scholarly in its 
treatment. It exhibits, in fact, a remarkable example of the effect 
to be produced by these characteristics, without scientific or lite- 
rary originality. In one sense the work is a compilation; it aims 
at teaching the elements of geology, and presenting a general view 
of its latest state: but the arrangement is so novel and so co- 
herent, the mastery of the whole so complete, and the management 
of geological science, together with the cognate branches of zoology, 
&e. so skilful, that though the geologist may find little that is new, 
he will find a great deal exhibited to him in a way which almost 
produces the pleasure of novelty. A similar observation may be 
made upon its style. It is not eloquent; but the structure of the 








to the last formation of the tertiary period, and the superficial de- 
posits of a still later time, treating the unstratified or more simple 
series last. By this means, he is enabled to proceed on a more 
natural plan, and to narrate the annals of creation in (so far as we 
can know) chronological order. 

The third book exhibits the application of geology to the prac- 
tical pursuits of mining, engineering, architecture, agriculture, and 
so forth. As this division has more direct utility, and will come 
more home to the “ business aad bosoms” of many, it may be said 
to be the most attractive part of the volumes. We think, however, 
that it is often rather too general in its character; it wears too 
much the air of bookish theory. It is always just enough, but not 
always full and satisfying. 

In this estimate of the work, it must be borne in mind that it z 
geological. A person knowing nothing of the science, and not 
wishing to learn, would not feel much interest in the expositions 
however lucid they may be; nor can Mr. Anstep, amidst the 
uncouth terms and dry matter of the more abstruse parts of the 


| science, endow his composition with any other quality than clear- 


ness to those who wish to study it. Of his more general treatment 
an idea may be conveyed by a few examples. 
NATURAL PREPARATIONS. 

In a word, there is no limit to the number and variety of these remains of 
animal and vegetable existence. At one time we sce before us, extracted from 
a solid mass of rock, a model of the softest, most delicate, and least easily pre- 
served parts of animal structure; at another time the actual bones, teetb, 
and scales, scarcely altered from their condition in the living animal. The very 
skin, the eye, the foot-prints of the creature in the mud, and the food that it 
was digesting at the time of its death, together with those portions that had 
been separated by the digestive organs as containing no further nutriment, are 
all as clearly exhibited as if death had within a few hours performed its come 
mission, and all had been instantly prepared for our investigation. We find 
the remains of fish, so perfect that not one bone, not one scale, is out of place 
or wanting; and others, in the same bed, presenting only the outline of a ske- 
leton, or various disjointed fragments. We have insects, the delicate nervures 
of whose wings are permanently impressed upon the stone in which they are 
embedded ; and we see occasionally shells, not merely retaining their shape, 
but perpetuating their very colours—the most fleeting, one would think, of all 
characteristics; and offering evidence of the brilliancy and beauty of creation 
at a time when man was not yet an inhabitant of the earth, and there seemed 
no one to appreciate beauties which we are perhaps too apt to think were 


| called into existence only for our admiration. 


IMPORTANCE OF TEETH. 
The form of the teeth, and the corresponding articulation of the jaw, must 
in a great measure determine the nature of the food which the animal eats; 


| as, for instance, sharp teeth which meet and lock into each other like scissors, 


with a vertical motion, are only adapted to cut and tear flesh. Animals un- 
provided with such organs, on the other hand, and whose teeth are flat-topped, 
and their jaws provided with a lateral motion, could not exist at all if their ex- 


| tremities were not organized so as to obtain a sufficient supply of vegetable 


food, and their stomachs to digest it. There are several modifications in the 
structure of the teeth and the motion of the jaw upon which important dis- 
tinctions are founded: and it has been discovered that even differences so mi- 
nute that they can only be observed by the aid of an excellent microscope, cor- 
respond in a most remarkable way to other differences, either in structure or 
in the habits of the animal; and may be depended on as indicating such differ- 
ences, even in the absence of every other part of the skeleton. 
EGYPTIAN SCIENCE OR ART. 

No dependence cam ever be placed on a building of which the foundations 
are not laid on thoroughly-drained ground ; but a very ingenious method has 
been lately adopted of avoiding the evils of a slippery clay foundation, by cut- 
ting a large trench below the substructure of a building and filling it in with sand 
wellrammed. It is found that, when courses of stone are laid on such a basis, 
no settlement takes place; and it appea.s that this method has been success- 
fully practised in some of the ancient buildings of Egypt. 

A CUNNING TEST. 

I have been told by a practical man, who had been employed in selecting 
stone for an important public building about to be erected, that in looking out 
for good stone, he was accustomed to go to the churchyard in the neighbour- 


sentences is so workmanly, the meaning is so transparent, and the hood of the quarries he wished to judge of, and examine on all sides the oldest 


writing so finished, that in the more general parts the effect of elo- 
quence is often produced. It is probable that a close examiner might 
detect diffuseness in its clear and elegant fulness; but, considering the 
elementary object of the author, this is rather a merit. Great con- 
densation is only fit for strong and mature minds. ‘The tyro must 
be fed with less essential food; and Professor AnstEp’s Geology 


tombstones that were there. He found that he could determine by that means 
the relative value and durability of most of the stones in the neighbourhood, 
because they were there exposed under almost all conceivable circumstances. 
A laminated stone, however, that might be extremely decomposable as a tomb- 
stone, would not necessarily be bad in the wall of a building, where its edges 


only are exposed. 


The volumes are got up with all the well-known taste of the 


was perhaps originally composed for a King’s College class—at least publisher, Mr. Van Voorst; and are profusely illustrated, the dia- 

’ ne ay apes, Negi iio Serer grams and the wood-cuts intermixed with the letterpress being 

The title of the work—Geology, Introductory, Brescriptioe, ae highly useful in explaining the text. ‘The tailpieces have a rela- 

Prasad truly characterizes the nature of the pan. The fst | an to the chapter the clos, but ae rater elective orament 
ent yo | than geologically illustrative. 


rather of the history of the earth’s formation deducible trom 
geological science. In explaining the technical terms of geology, 
the things which the words represent are so presented that the writer 


MR. W. TOOKE’S EDITION OF CHURCHILL'S POEMS. 


teaches much of the elements whilst seeming to define terms. The | Tuts edition is a labour of love, and almost of a life. Perhaps from 
exposition of fossils, and their value in geology, gives rise to an ac- | having been born and bred among persons who were contemporaries 
count of the classification of the animal kingdom, with an exposition | of the satirist, Mr. W. ‘Tooke was a great admirer of Cuurcuitt. 
of Cuvier’s law of the mutual relation of structure to habits, anda | To discover the allusions of his author, he ‘“ waded through some 
survey of the great naturalist’s labours in paleontology, or the | hundred” of periodical and political volumes. Having illustrated 


knowledge of animals that are now extinct. ‘The second book, on 


the poet's meaning for himself, he determined to make the public 


descriptive geology, occupies by far the largest portion of the | partakers of his labours; and, forty years ago, (in 1804,) published 


volumes, and contains a successive review of the whole of the geo- 


logical formation of rocks stratified or unstratified, with elaborate | substantially the same. ; : 
out of print; and Mr. Pickerixe having properly determined to 


include Cuurcuitt in his “ Aldine Poets,” Mr. Tooxe has revised 
the annotations of his youth; added what additional illustra- 
tions he has since picked up or was no longer restrained from 
using ; with some pass'ag remarks on “useful knowledge,’ Lord 
Brovcnam, and Metropolitan M.P.s, which seem indebted for their 
place in an edition of CuvrcurLt to some personal feeling of the 


€xpositor, on the contrary, commences with the earliest series of } editor. 


accounts of the fossils found in the stratified series. In this review 
Mr. Anstep pursues a new method. THe neither begins, as is 
usual, with the uppermost or latest-formed strata and then descends 
gradually to the oldest, nor does he first take up the unstratitied 
rocks, which, whatever their age, (having been reduced to their 
present condition by the action of tire,) form in some sense the base 
of the whole series, as they are the simplest in substance. Our 








the palzozoic rocks, or the strata containing the fossil remains of 


the earliest-formed animals, and then gradually proceeds upwards ! | 








an edition which served as the basis of that before us, if it was not 


That publication, however, has long been 


To say that the Aldine edition of Caurcuttt is the best pub- 
ished, is not saying much; for we believe it is the only one with 
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any pretence to elaboration in the notes. In an absolute sense, how- 
ever, it is a good edition—the best, indeed, we are now likely to 
have. The hobbyish feeling which prompts these undertakings, and 
conducts them to any success, is nearly extinct as regards CuuRrcH- 
mL; and if it could be revived, it could not be so successfully ex- 
erted. Living half a century nearer to the poet’s age, among persons 
who had probably perused his productions on their first appearance, 
Mr. Tooke had a clue to internal allusions, (and modes of treat- 
ment rendered necessary by the law of libel,) which no mere acumen 
and research could afterwards supply ; whilst the same proximity 
to the age supported him in the drudgery of moiling amid the 
periodical and temporary publications of the early part of GrorGE 
the Third’s reign. Ina future edition the form of Mr. Tooxe’s 
matter might be improved. The notes upon CuurcutL1’s mention 
of general topics—as gipsies—are not needed by any one likely to 
read this author; nor does such mention of a general topic by the 
poet cause obscurity in his text or puzzle the reader. The notices, 
too, are often fuller than is needed,—a biography, where a note 
would seem enough. These, however, as well as occasional repe- 
titions, are errors on the right side. In so temporary a writer as 
Cuurcuitt, and one who deals so frequently in allusion, it is far 
better to have too much than too little. 

Full as Mr. Tooxe is, there is much left unelucidated, and 
which must even remain so. Part of this is owing to the obscure 
character of many of the persons attacked; more to the rankness 
of CuurRcHILt’s abuse, and his copious use of the commonplaces 
of lampooners, which often rendered it impossible to discover the 
intended person by his lineaments when he was not designated 
by name or particular anecdotes. In every publication after his 
first three, and perhaps after his first, (Zhe Rosciad,) this gross 
defect is present. Every one of his works possessed another fault, 
yet more fatal to permanent attraction—a wearying prolixity, some- 
times produced by a cumbrous introduction, sometimes by a free 
use of the stock of commonplace declamation animated by 
Cuurcuit1’s vigorous genius and genuine English, and sometimes 
by a total want of selection and an endeavour to exhaust the sub- 
ject by saying all that could be said. In general, however, these 
three causes were operating all at once. The only work entirely free 
from them is Night; a poctical epistle to his friend Luoyn, written 
to enforce the greater merit of open profligacy over hypocrisy, after 
the author had deserted his wife, been compelled by his parish- 
ioners and his clerical superior to resign his lectureship of St. Mar- 
garet’s, thrown off his gown, and plunged into all the coarse pro- 
fligacy of that age : for which exception the brevity of Night and.its 
subject probably may account. The Rosciad is encumbered by a 
useless and laboured introduction, stuffed with commonplaces upon 
the drama and dramatic poets; but the actors are, for the most 
part, delineated with remarkable discrimination, skill, and exactness. 
At this time Cuurcum1 was new to the public, and wrote with 
care ; he was also regular in his habits, at least more regular than he 
soon became; and he had given a constant attendance for months, 
“in the front row of the pit,” to the study of the originals. 
Elated by sudden success, stimulated by strong political passions 
and his friendship for Wrirxes, and often writing during the in- 
tervals of fits of intoxication, he afterwards fell into all the faults 
his nature was inclined to, whilst he scarcely did justice to his 
native genius, and never attempted to raise it to the height it could 
have reached by laborious cultivation, This wearying prolixity 
was complained of in his own age whenever he was not treat- 
ing a subject or persons in which temporary passions and politics 
were strongly excited. Now its effects are such that no editorial 
elucidation or critical skill can ever make Cuurcui.t popular. We 
almost doubt whether any general object would induce a person of 
the rising generation to read him through. 

This prolixity can only be feebly indicated by criticism; for it 
pervades every part of every work, except the histrionic portraits 
in The Rosciad, and possibly Night. Some arithmetical facts may 
give an idea of his verboseness in gross. Zhe Prophecy of Famine, 
his most popular work, and considered one of his best, contains 
nearly six hundred lines; yet nearly one half consists of general 
satire, whose connexion with the burlesque pastoral is nl, and whose 
allusions to the subject are vague. The poem might open at the 
273d line without any abruptness. In like manner, the Epistle io 
William Hogarth does not really begin till towards the middle. The 
most marked instance of ill-judged diffuseness, however, is The 
Candidate ; for here Cuurcuity admits of comparison with Gray, 
who likewise treated the same subject on the same side—the con- 
test of the profligate Earl of Sanpwicu for the High Stewardship 
of the University of Cambridge. In point of mere gentus—of an 
innate fire and force of mind analogous to the inherent qualities 
of a soil—Cuvurcui. had probably the advantage; but the 
superior judgment and art of Gray enabled him to produce a per- 
sonal satire upon a temporary event which can still be read and re- 
read with admiration and zest, whilst it must require some neces- 
sary reason to go through The Candidate. On the single subject, 
such as we have stated it, CiruRCHILL pours out upwards of eight 
hundred lines, without the relief to the monotony of a poet speaking 
in his own person which is given by dialogue or by any artifice of a 
dramatic form ; and the bulk of his remarks are not pointed at the 
hero of his satire, (who occupies little more than a hundred lines,) 
but the poem is a hodgepodge de omnibus rebus et quibusdrm aliis. 
Gray's Candidate, or the Cambridge Courtship, is less thun forty 
lines; it is cast in the form of dramatic scene, introducing the 
three liberal professions, Law, Physic, and Divinity, in acting 
dialogue } pointing ridicule at each, but satirizing the Church, 
whica supported Sanpwicu, as bitterly as the Candidate himself. 








The personal and moral traits of the Peer, which are diffused or in. 
dicated in Cuurcnitt, are condensed by Gray into a few graphic 
touches of vigorous individuality that place the man before the 
reader. The superior art of Gray is also shown in his general 
effect. Without sparing a trait of Sanpwicu’s vices, and touchi 

a sore with caustic, he degrades his victim, making and leaving him 
an object of contempt. In this justness of perception, or nicety of 
art, Cuurcuinn was altogether deficient. Sometimes he paints 
his characters in proportion to their condition and power; but 
generally speaking, the absurd exaggeration of a blind and hot. 
headed partisan pervades them all. To read his sketches of 
subordinate agents or mere tools in politics or vice, it would be 
supposed they possessed the power of Nero and the capacity of the 
Devil, and must have left an impress on their age; yet the reader 
has never heard of many of these monsters, and some were go 
obscure that they cannot be identified. Crurcwite, in short, be. 
came a mere partisan of faction, if not an unconscious tool of 
Wixkes; wasting a genius that was akin to Drypen’s though of a 
lower grade, and a command of English with a facility of versifica. 
tion that approached his master, in putting into powerful verse the 
sentiments and ideas of demagogues and party-scribblers. A 
political satirist must indeed support the opinions of his own side; 
but if he is to survive the heats and animosities of parties and per. 
sons, he must support them in his own way, and in a mode equal 
to his own capacity, not on a level with theirs. Had Drypen and 
Junius lent themselves to reécho the rabble and the rabble’s flat. 
terers, Absalom and Achitophel and the Letters of Junius would 
have been as little regarded by posterity as Caurcuttt’s Poems, 

Of his various works, we incline to think Night the most finished, 
and The Rosciad the most interesting to readers of the present day, 
The introduction is indeed clumsy and cumbersome; and the main 
object, consisting of the characteristics of players, many of whose 
names are now unknown to the generality of readers, is not of a 
large or elevated kind. But there is a perception of individual 
qualities so nice as to stand unrivalled in criticism on the histrioni¢ 
art, and a delineation of these qualities so powerful as to place the 
player before the reader as distinctly as the critic saw him from the 
pit. Such is the power of essential truth, that it triumphs over a 
mean and temporary subject. What can be more graphic than this 
gibbeting of unlucky Jackson! 

‘‘Next Jackson came. Observe that settled glare, 
Which better speaks a puppet than a player; 
List to that voice—did ever Discord hear 
Sounds so well fitted to her untuned ear? 
When, to enforce some very tender part, 

The right hand sleeps by instinct on the heart, 
His soul, of every other thought bereft, 

Is anxious only where to place the left ; 

He sobs and pants to sooth his weeping spouse, 
To sooth his weeping mother turns and bows: 
Awkward, embarrass’d, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving gracefully, or standing still, 

One leg, as if suspicious of his brother, 
Desirous seems to run away from t’other.” 

More lenient if not more just is the following character of 
Sueripan, the father of Ricuarp Brinstey, and progenitor of a 
race distinguished even to the fourth generation. 

“ Next follows Sheridan; a doubtful name, 

As yet unsettled in the rank of fame: 

This, fondly lavish in his praises grown, 

Gives him all merit; that allows him none; 
Between them both we’ll steer the middle course, 
Nor, loving praise, rob Judgment of her force. 

“‘ Just his conceptions, natural and great, 

His feelings strong, his words enforced with weight ; 
Was speech-famed Quin himself to hear him speak, 
Envy would drive the colour from his cheek : 

But stepdame Nature, niggard of her grace, 

Denied the social powers of voice and face. 

Fix’d in one frame of features, glare of eye, 
Passions, like chaos, in confusion lie; 

In vain the wonders of his skill are tried 

To form distinctions Nature hath denied. 

His voice no touch of harmony admits, 

Irregularly deep, and shrill by fits. 

The two extremes appear like man and wife, 
Coupled together for the sake of strife. 

“ His action ’s always strong, but sometimes such, 

That candour must declare he acts too much, 
Why must impatience fall three paces back 2 
Why paces three return to the attack ? 

Why is the right leg, too, forbid to stir, 

Unless in motion semicircular ? 

Why must the hero with the nailor vie, 

And hurl the close-clenched fist at nose or eye ? 
In royal John, with Philip angry grown, 

I thought he would have knock’d poor Davies down. 
Inhuman tyrant ! was it not a shame 

To fright a king so harmless and so tame ? 

But, spite of all defects, his glories rise, 

And art, by judgment form’d, with nature vies. 
Behold him sound the depth of Hubert’s soul, 
Whilst in his own contending passions roll ; 
View the whole scene, with critic judgment scan, 
And then deny him merit, if you can. 

Where he falls short, ’tis Nature’s fault alone; 
Where he succeeds, the merit’s all his own.” 

It was in this character, and above all in this particular scene, 
that the actor excited so strong an admiration in Georas the 
Third, whilst Garrick, who had taken Falconbridge, misconceived 
the part, and could not look it. When the manager, greedy of 
praise, asked his friend the Lord in Waiting for his Majesty 
opinion on Falconbridge, as a set-off to the spontaneously-tol 
praise of King John, Davy's vanity was so shocked at the reply 
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that he immediately withdrew the play, though the boxes were all 
taken for several nights, and the town agog. 

Of Cuurcuit4’s political satires, the public was right in 
awarding the palm to The Prophecy of Famine. It derived an 
attraction from chiming in with the public hatred of the Stuarts, 
and the national antipathy to Scotland which Lord Butsr’s Admi- 
nistration had revived in all its force: but in addition to his unri- 
yalled power of vituperation, the form of the pastoral gave variety of 
character and sentiment ; and a further variety arose from the ap- 
pearance of Famine after the close of the songs of the Shepherd 
Swains, to predict the approaching triumph of Scotchmen under 
Bute. There is more measure in the opening, and more humour 
too, than Cuurcnixx usually displayed—that is, opening with the 
proper beginning, at the 275d line. 

“ Two boys, whose birth, beyond all question, springs 
From great and glorious, though forgotten, kings, 
Shepherds, of Scottish lineage, born and bred 
On the same bleak and barren mountain’s head, 
By niggard Nature doom’d on the same rocks 
To spin out life, and starve themselves and flocks, 
Fresh as the morning, which, enrobed in mist, 
The mountain’s top with usual dulness kiss’d, 
Jockey and Sawney to their labours rose ; 
Soon clad, I ween, where nature needs no clothes; 
Where, from their youth inured to winter-skies, 
Dress and her vain refinements they despise. 
« Jockey, whose manly high-boned cheeks to crown, 
With freckles spotted, flamed the golden down, 
With meikle art could on the bagpipes play, 
E’en from the rising to the setting day ; 
Sawney as long without remorse could bawl 
Home’s madrigals, and ditties from Fingal : 
Oft at his strains, all natural though rude, 
The Highland lass forgot her want of food, 
And, whilst she scratch’d her lover into rest, 
Sunk pleased, though hungry, on her Sawney’s breast.” 
The following landscape is also delineated with satiric truth. 
Sentiment and the picturesque are abstracted from the bleak and 
barren. 
“ Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen; 
Earth, clad in russet, scorn’d the lively green : 
The plague of locusts they secure defy, 
For in three hours a grasshopper must die: 
No living thing, whate’er its food, feasts there, 
But the cameleon, who can feast on air. 
No birds, except as birds of passage, flew ; 
No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo: 
No streams, as amber smooth, as amber clear, 
Were seen to glide, or heard to warble here: 
Rebellion’s spring, which through the country ran, 
Furnish’d with bitter draughts the steady clan: 
No flowers embalm’d the air, but one white rose, 
Which on the tenth of June by instinet blows; 
By instinct blows at morn, and when the shades 
Of drizzly eve prevail, by instinct fades.” 
The cave of Famine, in which the Swains take shelter and sing 
their ditties, is vitiated by the exaggeration and hyperbole we have 
already spoken of; but we may take it as an example of the satirist’s 
coarser style. 
“One, and but one poor solitary cave, 
Too sparing of her favours, Nature gave ; 
That one alone (hard tax on Scottish pride !) 
Shelter at once tor man and beast supplied. 
Their snares without, entangling briars spread, 
And thistles, arm’d against the invader’s head, 
Stood in close ranks, all entrance to oppose; 
Thistles now held more precious than the rose. 
All creatures which, on Nature’s earliest plan, 
Were form’d to loath, and to be loath’d by man, 
Which owed their birth to nastiness and spite, 
Deadly to touch, and hateful to the sight ; 
Creatures which, when admitted in the ark, 
Their saviour shunn’d, and rankled in the dark, 
Found place within: marking her noisome road 
With poison’s trail, here crawl'd the bloated toad : 
There webs were spread of more than common size, 
And half-starved spiders prey’d on half-starved flies : 
In quest of food, efts strove in vain to crawl ; 
Slugs, pinch’d with hunger, smear’d the slimy wall: 
The cave around with hissing serpents rung ; 
On the damp roof unhealthy vapour hung ; 
And Famine, by her children always known, 
; As proud as poor, here fix’d her native throne.” 
® In The Rosciad, though not treating the histrionic profession with 
much consideration, Cuurcuity refrained from reflections on his 
Majesty’s Servants; but, stung by some remarks in the Critical 
Review, then edited by Smoxiet, and perhaps annoyed by the fury 
of the actors, who went about town complaining and declaiming, 
he inserted a bitter attack upon the whole tribe in his Apology Ad- 
dressed to the Critical Reviewers. With his usual virulence, it has 
his native foree, and as much contemptuous wit as Hogartu's 
strollers dressing in a barn. 
“ The stage I chose—a subject fair and free— 
*Tis yours—’tis mine—’tis public property. 
All common exhibitions open lie 
For praise or censure to the common eye. 
Hence are a thousand hackney writers fed ; 
Hence Monthly Critics earn their daily bread. 
This is a general tax which all must pay, 
From those who scribble down to those who play. 
Actors, a venal crew, receive support 
From public bounty for the public sport. 
To clap or hiss all have an equal claim, 
The cobbler’s and his lordship’s right the same. 
All join for their subsistence ; all expect 
Free leave to praise their worth, their faults correct. 
When active Pickle Smithfield stage ascends, 


Each, or as judgment or as fancy guides, 
The lively witling praises or derides. 
And where’s the mighty difference, tell me where, 
Betwixt a Merry Andrew and a player ? 

“ The strolling tribe, a despicable race ! 
Like wandering Arabs, shift from place to place. 
Vagrants by law, to justice open laid, 
They tremble, of the Beadle’s lash afraid, 
And, fawning, cringe for wretched means of life 
To Madam Mayoress, or his Worship’s wife. 

“The mighty monarch, in theatric sack, 
Carries his whole regalia at his back ; 
His royal consort heads the female band, 
And leads the heir-apparent in her hand ; 
The pannier’d ass creeps on with conscious pride, 
Bearing a future prince on either side. 
No choice musicians in this troop are found 
To varnish nonsense with the charms of sound ; 
No swords, no daggers, not one poison’d bowl; 
No lightning flashes here, no thunders roll ; 
No guards to swell the monarch’s train are shown— 
The monarch here must be a host alone ; 
No solemn pomp, no slow processions here ; 
No Ammon’s entry, and no Juliet’s bier. 

“ By need compell’d to prostitute his art, 
The varied actor flies from part to part; 
And, strange disgrace to all theatric pride! 
His character is shifted with his side. 

* . * * 


“In shabby state they strut, and tatter’d robe, 
The scene a blanket, and a barn the globe: 
No high conceits their moderate wishes raise, 
Content with bumble profit, humble praise. 
Let dowdies simper, and Jet bumpkins stare, 
The strolling pageant hero treads in air: 
Pleased for his hour, he to mankind gives law, 
And snores the next out on a truss of straw. 

“ But if kind Fortune, who sometimes, we know, 
Can take a hero from a puppet-show, 
In mood propitious should her favourite call, 
On royal stage in royal pomp to bawl, 
Forgetful of himself he rears the head, 
And scorns the dunghill where he first was bred. 
Conversing now with well-dress’d kings and queens, 
With gods and goddesses behind the scenes, 
He sweats beneath the terror-nodding plume, 
Taught by mock honours real pride t’assume. 
On this great stage the world no monarch e’er 
Was halt so haughty as a monarch-player.” 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED, 

From September 26th to October 34. 
Books. 

The History of Sweden. Translated from the original of ANDERS 
FryxeLu. Edited by Mary Howitt. Volumes I. and II. 

Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand Greeks; being a Geographical 
and Descriptive Account of the Expedition of Cyrus and of the Re- 
treat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, as related by Xenophon. By 
Wittiam F. Arsworrh, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Surgeon to the late Eu- 
pbrates Expedition ; Author of “ Assyria, Babylonia, and Chaldea,” &e. 

Lucy Hardinge; a Second Series of “ Afloat and Ashore.” By the 
Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. In three volumes. 

Life in Athens in the Time of Pericles, illustrative of Ancient and Modern 
Democracy. From the German of T. H. Von WessENBERG. 

Tables showing the Progress of the Shipping Interest of the British Em- 
pire, United States, and France ; compiled from Parliamentary Papers 
and other sources. By GeEonce Bay.ey, Surveyor to Lloyd’s Register 
of British and Foreign Shipping. 


A General Police and Constabulary List, and Analysis of Criminal and 
Police Statistics. For the Quarter ending September 1844. (Com- 
piled, by permission, from Official Documents. ) 

[ This is a work of considerable utility, and of much more labour than appears 
upon the surface; the results of work being shown, not the work itself. Its 
first purpose is analogous to that of the Army List—to furnish information as 
regards the chiefs of the Police Force and Civil Authorities, from the Lord- 
Lieutenant of a county, the Mayor of a city, and the Superintendent of the 
Force, down to Inspectors and so forth. There is what appears to us a defi- 
ciency, which perhaps arises from the newness of the undertaking: the 
directory, for such it is, only refers to twenty-one counties and eleven chief 
towns, with a comparatively few smaller places, though there is surely some 
police establishment in more than these. 

Criminal statistics, based upon returns from the different districts, is also 
another object of the publication ; the compiler, besides reducing the results to 
a tabular form, having constructed a very curious map, and drawn up a tabular 
exhibition of the state of crime in maritime, agricultural, and manufacturing 
districts—in fact, an offence-measurer, where each region may see its own tur- 
pitude and look into that of its neighbours. There are also some curious 
points in the more direct statistical returns. In the Metropolis, the amount 
of property stolen in one quarter was 7,0710.; of which 1,354/. was restored, 
* London City” lost only 1,302/., and got back 440/. 7s. 6d. Birmingham overs 
topped London; having had 1,393/. 4s. 2d. stolen, but only 78/. 7s. 2d, 
recovered. Liverpool ranks closely with London and Birmingham; having lost 
1,390. Manchester triumphs over the three; the losses in the three months 
being 3,145/.] 

College Lectures on Ecclesiastical History ; with complete sets of Came 
bridge, Dublin, and Durbam University Examination Papers. By the 
Reverend Witt1aM Bares, M.A., Fellow, Lecturer, and Hebrew Lece 
turer of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

[ This is a very useful book for students; but the form of question and answef, 
in which the Lectures are substantially written, militates against its attraction 
for the general reader, as the matter is of necessity muck broken up. This 
mode, however, is favourable to close packing; and the book contains more 
matter than might have been put into a regular narrative. The Examination 
Papers, published by means of the authorities, are of great importance to stu- 
dents in the respective Universities. } 

A Dissertation on the true Age of the World; in which is determined the 
Chronology of the period from Creation to the Christian Era. By Pro- 
fessor WALLACE. 

{According to the modern Jews, we are now in the year of the world 5604; 
the Church of England, on the authority of UsHer’s interpretation of the 
Hebrew text, considers it to be 5848; the Church of Rome, following EusE- 
Brus, makes the world to be 7044 years old, but the Septuagint 7322 years. 





The three days’ wonder of his laughing friends, 





To deduce the true chronology from these discrepancies, is the object of Pro- 
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fessor WALLAcE’s learned and elaborate though somewht¢ fanciful disserta- 
tion. He decides for the reckoning of the Septuagint. ] 

A Hand-Book of Bible Geography ; containing some account of the chief 
places mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, descriptive of their 
ancient and modern condition. Illustrated by a series of new and cor- 
rect maps. 

[A well-compiled Scripture gazetteer; the names of places being arranged al- 
phabetically. Eleven maps are affixed to this little publication ; which suftice 
to convey a general idea, but are too small todo much more, except in the plan 
of Jerusalem. ] 

Transactions of the Royal Agricultural Improvement Society of Ireland, 
with the Report of the Council for the year 1843. 

[ Besides an account of the Society’s proceedings in the distribution of pre- 
miums, &c., this publication consists of reports from members, or prize can- 
didates, on questions connected with agricultural improvements actually 
performed ; thorough draining occupying a very conspicuous place. The value 
of such an institution anywhere, but more especially in Ireland, is not to be 
measured by the mere visible results it produces; the mental stimulus it causes 
is more important than its improvements, valuable as these may be. The pub- 
lication wears a businesslike air, more so than might have been expected. 
There is no useless expense or attempt at style about the getting-up: it isa 
plain, homely book, looking its character. ] 

The Farmer’s Ready Reckoner, or Glasnevin Agricultural Tables. By 
Tuomas SKILLING, Agriculturist to the Board of Education, National 
Model Farm, Glasnevin, Dublin. 

[The object of this little book is threefold—to show the acreable quantity of 
produce from any particular part however minute, at least as small as 9 inches by 
3 inches; to enable the farmer to calculate the quantity of bone manure 
required for any given space according to the quantity per acre you intend to 
apply; and to exhibit some ready reckonings connected with agricultural wages. 
Some of the earlier tables might perhaps have been dispensed with, as the space 
appears too small to furnish an average example of an acre. ] 

Rhymes for a Royal Nursery. 

A well-meant but not very happy attempt to make nursery-rhymes for the 

ueen’s children, Writing books expressly for princes and princesses is a 
species of adulation, tending to foster those exclusive ideas of superiority that 
are sufficiently encouraged by the practice of courts and the Joyal fondness of 
the people. The only excuse for special books is to counteract such influences ; 
which is not done in these verses: they seem written with a view to find favour 
with the Royal parents ; and thus the wholesome corrective is neutralized. ] 

Letters to Friends at Home, from June 1843 to May 1844. By an Idler. 

[The reprint. of some letters which appeared in an Indian journal called the 
Overland Calcutta Star. They are chiefly occupied with Anglo-Indian 
topics ; and the writer secms to have formed his tone, if not his style, upon the 
Letters of Junius. As we observed upon a former series, they are scarcely 
worth reprinting in a collected form, at least for British circulation. } 

The Comedies, Histories, Tragedies, and Poems of William Shakspere. 
Edited by Cuartes Kyicut. The second edition. Volume XII. 

This volume contains the Poems, including the Sonnets, an Essay on the 

oubtful Plays, (that have been ascribed to SHAKSPERE,) and the Indexes. 
Its principal feature is the review of the Doubtful Plays; which presents an 
account of each in discussing the authenticity. ] 

Chronicles of the Scasons. Book the Fourth, containing the months of 
October, November, and December. (Parker’s Collections in Popular 
Literature.) 

[There is no difference in plan between this volume and its excellent prede- 
cessors, except such as arises from the season of the year. The present publi- 
Cation is appropriate to the time; natural appearances and customs connected 
yr the month of October opening the book, and occupying nearly one third 
of it. 

ber Joseph Banks and the Royal Society. A Popular Biography, with an 
Historical Introduction and Sequel. ‘(Parker's Collections in Popular 
Literature.) 

This is one of the little books forming part of the biographical series in 
ARKER’s Collections ; the history of the Royal Society being connected with 
the biography of one of its most distinguished Presidents, Sir Jos—erpH Banks. } 

The Two Admirals; a Tale of the Sea. By J. Fexrmore Cooper, 
Author of “ The Pilot,” &c. (Standard Novels. 

Another addition to Mr. BenTLEy’s Standard Novels, of the fiction in which 
OOPER has endeavoured to treat nautical affairs on a large scale, making fleets 
rather than single sips his sea-subject. ] 

Our Mess. Edited by Cuartes Lever (Harry Lorrequer). Tom 
Burke of “ Ours.” In two volumes. With numerous illustrations ou 
steel, by Puiz. 

[The collection into two volumes of Mr. Lever’s attempt to portray French 
eit)” life under Napoleon, originally published in numbers. We may return 
to it. 

SERIALS. 

Nina. By Freprika BREMER, Authoress of “Strife and Peace,” &c. 
(Smith’s Standard Library.) 

The Twins, and other Tales. By FreDRIKA BrEMER. 
Swedish. (Smith’s Standard Library.) 

[Two reprints of FrepR1KA Bremen’s fictions, in a cheap form.] 

Notes and Sketches of New South Wales, during a Residence in that 
Colony from 1839 to 1844. By Mrs. CHarntes Merepiru. (Mur- 
ray’s Colonial and Home Library.) 

PERIODICALS. 

New Edinburgh Review, No. 1. 

[A magazine of slight materials, not calculated to make an impression. } 
IntustRATED Works AnpD Prints. 

Finden’s Royal Gallery of British Art. Part I. 

The Ecclesiastical Architecture of Great Britain, from the Conquest to 
the Reformation. By Henry Bowman, Architect. Parts V. and VI. 

[These two parts are devoted to Castle Rising Church, Norfolk; a fine 
gample of Norman architecture, lately restored in good taste, if not with 
mao correctness, and a very good model for modern church-builders. The 
ithograpbs are extremely neat, and minutely accurate in detail : every feature 
of the architecture is given with exactneas. ] 

Beauties of the Opera, Part V.—The Huguenots. 


FINE ARTS. 
FINDEN’S GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. 

Tuts noble undertaking, interrupted in its progress by unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, has been resumed with spirit by its new proprietors ; who 
have made arrangements with Mr. Hocartu for continuing the publi- 
cation regularly until its completion, in sixteen parts. A reissue of the 
whole work is also commenced, for the advantage of additional sub- 
Scribers ; the first part of which is now before us. 

The title conveys rather an erroneous idea of the nature and extent 
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confined to contemporary painters, and those chiefly members of the 
Royal Academy. One of Sir Josuua ReyNoxps’s pictures is to be en. 
graved—for Sir Josnua was the first President of the Academy ; but 
neither Hocartu, GAINsBorouGH, WILson, MorLanp, Girt, nor 

any other painter prior to SmirkE and SToTHARD, is represented ; ang 
we miss several living artists whose characteristics belong to the British 
school of painting. But the work, appearing under the patronage of 
the Academy, and appealing to public support on this ground, naturally 
became the medium for representing the present state of art as ex. 
emplified by the productions of the principal members of that body, 
With this qualification, the selection of pictures is for the most part jy. 
dicious. It includes choice specimens of the style of Briacs, Cary. 
coTT, CATTERMOLE, CoLLins, ConsTABLE, EASTLAKE, Etty, Hintoy 
Epwin Lanpserr, LAWRENCE, LESLIE, MACLIsE, MULREADY, Newroy, 
Roberts, STANFIELD, StoTHARD, TuRNER, WILKIE, and others of 
eminence; the plates being executed in line by the first engravers, 
Two and occasionally three examples of some painters are given : this 
is in a few instances desirable, if not essential ; but the number of plates 
being limited to fifty, one master can only be repeatedly represented by 
omitting another altogether. However defective in plan and arrange. 
ment, the work is in point of execution as near perfection as skill and 
pains can carry it. 

The three plates contained in the first part of the reissue are ep. 
gravings of fine pictures by artists who respectively stand at the head 
of historical, landscape, and animal painting. St. Peter Delivered from 
Prison, by the Jate Witt1amM Hixron, is one of Hitron’s greatest and 
most effective efforts at a sublime conception, and exhibits his know. 
ledge of form and power of drawing to advantage. The idea of the 
composition is grand and simple: the angel in a blaze of light conducts 
the apostle out of the dungeon, on the steps of which are stretched the 
sleeping soldiers over whom they must pass. The miraculous interpo. 
sition is thus made distinctly evident; and had the faces of the angelic 
being and the released captive been distinguished by elevated character, 
the design would have been completely satisfactory : as it is, the weak. 
ness of both deprives them of dignity and impressiveness: St. Peter's 
dazzled sense and reverential awe are expressed by a blear-eyed look 
and a fawning posture; and the benignant calmness of his deliverer as- 
sumes the aspect of complacent abstraction. In short, the power of 
Hixon could not attain the height of his ambitious aspirations: he 
falls short of ideal grandeur and beauty. His forte lay in depicting the 
graceful and picturesque, not the sublime or the imaginative: his taste 
and feeling led him into paths which he had not strength to tread. The 
engraving, by E. J. Porrsury, is extremely elaborate: the effects of 
light are rendered with judgment; the subdued brilliancy of that which 
falls on the soldiers rendering the halo which invests the form of the 
angel the principal object. The lights are pure throughout; the 
shadows are black, and the middle tints heavy with overwork; thus 
giving a metallic rigidity to the flesh. This is a prevailing defect of 
many modern engravings: they would be better with less labour. 

The Interior of a Highlander’s House, by Epwin LANDSEER, en- 
graved by W. FinpEn, is doubtless neatly and carefully copied; but 
the character of the painter’s discriminating and free touch is wanting, 
and the spirit and vivacity of the picture have evaporated in the process 
of translation. 

Oberwesel is the title of a view from the heights above the town of that 
name, looking down along the course of ‘‘ the wide and winding Rhine,” 
which the eye follows till the stream is lost among the hills that en- 
close iton either side. It is the picture of a region rather than ofa 
place, so vast is the expanse of country embraced within the view. An 
evening sun diffuses a flood of light on the surrounding scene, its focal 
radiance being reflected in the river, and against this dazzling light the 
trees are darkly relieved ; the powerful contrast being continued with 
smaller masses throughout the foreground, while the distance lies 
steeped in a golden haze. The atmosphere, space, and light in this 
scene, are expressed with a magical truth that no painter but TurRNER 
can approach: every object preserves its relative distance from the eye; 
and the castles on the distant hills are as solid as the round tower in 
the middle distance, for there is not a harsh line in the picture. The 
engraving of Mr. WILLMorE is rich and luminous: it can have no 
greater praise than that of rendering successfully TuRNER’s elemental 
effects. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

On’ the 19th September, in Leinster Street, Dublin, the Lady of H. B. Warrex 
Daxtry, Esq., of a son and heir, 

On the 24th, in St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, the Wife of ALEXANDER S. Fintay, Esq., 
of Castle Toward, Argyllshire, of a son. 

On the 28th, at the Vicarage, Abbot's Langley, Herts, the Wife of the Rev. R. Gz, 
at the 29th, at Preston Candover, Hants, the Lady of F. Jervorse Exus, Esq., of a 
get at Anglesea, Hants, the Hon. Mrs. R. C. Trencu, of a daughter. 

On the 30th, at Ringwood House, near Shalfleet, Isle of Wight, the Lady of J. 
Fow.er, Esq., of a son. 

Ou the lst October, in Hanover Terrace, Mrs. Lonoman, of a daughter. 

On ~ 3d, in Norfolk Crescent, Hyde Park, the Lady of Captain W. S. Moorsom, of 
a daughter. 





MARRIAGES, 

On the 18th June, at Cape Town, Junn Murray, eldest son of the late ALEXANDER 
Arrcuison, Esq., of Musseiburgh, to Caronmyg, youngest daughter of Mr. Winitant 
Guumer, of Cape Town. % ? 

On the 17th September, at Blagdon, Matruew, son of Josuua Stanuey, Ki 
Gipsies, to Marraa, second daughter of Joun Broapway, of the same tribe. 
was great festivity at Blagdon on the occasion, acd mer 

On the 2ist, at Dartington, the Rev. Win1tam Mattock, B.D., of Balliol College, au 
Rector of Cheriton Bishop, in the Diocese of Exeter, to Margaret, only daughter 
the Venerable R, I. Froupe, Archideacou of Totnes. 

On the 27th, at Seend, the Rev. Georoe Sarxann, of Stockerton, to Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. G..W. Dauseny, Seend, Wilts. 4 

Un the 26th, at Upton-on- Severn, Henry Rovert Harrtvoton Cary Enwes, Esq. 
late Captain in the Twelfth Regiment, to Carorive Exiza Ceci, Strope, daughter © 
Charles Strode, Esq., Lieutenant Colonel of the Herts Militia, ofthe Heath, West — 

On the 28th, at the Catholic Chapel in Warwick Street, and afterwards at the Pari 


ng of the 
There 


second 





Church of St, Martin’s-in-the-Fielus, Couut Francots CatssytTT1 DE Rovusion, — 
son of Count de Roubion, Chamberlain to his Majesty the King of Sardinia, to be P 
M.P., 


LINE Soputa Exizanetu, eldest daughter of CHarves Batuire HAMILTON, Esq. 
and the Lady CaroLine HamiLton. coLD 

On the Ist October, at the Abbey Church, St, Alban’s, the Rev. WiLLiaAM Sanet ‘6 
Wane, ovly son of the late Rev. Wilham Wade, formerly Rector of Lilley, Herts, 
Exvizapetu Mary, elder daughter ot Joan Samuew Srory, Esq., of St. Alban’s. a 
On the 2d, at Broadwater, Sussex, Cuas. Lustinaton, Esq., formerly M.P. for 





of the work : it does not embrace the whole range of British art, but is 


burton, to Junta, widow of the late Tuomas Tep, Esq., ofthe Hurst Honse, Moulseys 
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24, at All Souls Church, Marylebone, Wiurtam Bronte, Esq., second son of 


one Brodie, Bart., to Marta, daughter of Captain the Hon. W. WaLDEGRAVE, 
~ ig at Pinner Church, the Rev. Cuartes Aveustus Fowter, M.A., son of 


Captain R. Merrick Fowler, R.N., of Walliscote, Berks, to Emriy Matixpa, eldest 
daughter of Sir Wittam Mixan, Bart., of Pinner Grove, Middlesex. 
7 DEATHS. 
On the Ist July, at Allipore, near Calcutta, Jamesina, Wife of Henry KEmrry, Esq., 
and daughter of Captain A. B. Cuarrerron, of the Hon. East India Company's Ser- 
ioe + iv her 19th year. 
bar Po 13th August, at Surat, Wr.t1am Sprer Boyn, Esq., Political Commissioner, aud 
Resident at Baroda, eldest son of Edward Boyd, Esq., of Merton Hall. W igtonshire. 
On the 15th September, at Liege, Jessie, eldest daughter of the late Joun WiesTone, 
Esq.. Trent Park, Middlesex. ; aie 
Ou the 19th, at Brighton Place, Portobello, Captain ANprew Bancray : in his 74th 


7°00 the 23d, at Wildbad, South Germany, Carrstrana, Wife of A. O'BryeNn BELLiNa- 
yam, Esq.. of Dunany Honse, County of Louth, Ireland. eh 

On the 28th, at Euston Hall, Suffolk, the Duke of Grarron; in his 84th year. 

On the 29th, at Earl's Terrace, Kensington, Francis Luptow Hort, Esq., Q.C. and 
Vice-Chancellor of the Duchy of Laucaster. 

On the 30th. Danren Witriam Hucues. second son of the Rev. Dr. Hughes, Rector 
of Llanfyllin, Montgomeryshire ; in his 23d year. ¢ 

Ou the 1st Oct: ber. Saran, the relict of the Rev. Tuomas Waters, D.D., late Master 
of Emanuel Hospital, Westminster ; in her 77th year. 

On the 2d, at Bedale Hall, Yorkshire, Admiral Sir Jonn Poo BerrsForp, Bart. 

Ou the 2d, at Epsom, the Hon. Caartotre Bowes Lyon, eldest daughter of the late 
and sister of the present Lord Glamis ; in her Sth year. 


{ i 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Oct. 1. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Crowder and Cook, Birmingham, woolstaplers—Russell and Thomson, Rochdale, 
}inendrapers—Gledhill and Johuson, Bradford, Yorkshire, brickmakers—Pollard and 
Lytham, Liverpool, ship-store dealers—Greeuwood and Knight, Halsted, coal-mer- 
chants—Penford and Fox, Farndon, Nottinghamshire, millers—Keill and Courant, 
Liverpool, merchants—Owen and Ellis. Manchester, toy-dealers— Wilcock and Hooley, 
Stockport, manufacturers of healds—Davey aud Cosway, Tivertou, coal-merchonts— 
Hardy and Mellet, Nottingham, saddlers—Cheshire and Tuve, Liverpool, merchants— 
Hall and Brodribb, Coleman Street Buildings, attornies— Widow Rider and Son, Red- 
cross Street, Southwark, hat-tip-manufacturers—Marsden and Co. Lewisham, brewers; 
as far as regards G. E. Marsden—Casties and Co. Bristol, rectifying distillers ; as far 
as regard L. Ames and T. Harris—Scoles and Kings, High Holborn, coachmakers— 
Pollon and Goodeve, London, bootmakers—Askew and Barlow, Failsworth Lodge, uear 
Manchester, dyers—Becke and Flower, Lincoln's Inu Fields, attornies. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Asnweti, Epwarp, Yeldon, Bedfordshire, butcher, to surrender Oct. 15, Nov. 12: 
solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and Co. Lincolu’s Inn Fields; Messrs. Beckwith and Co. 
Norwich; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Deruinne, Francis, Manchester, check: manufacturer, Oct. 14, Nov. 11: solicitors, 
Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple ; Messrs, Crossley and Sudlow, Manchester ; official 
assiguee, Mr. Fraser. Manchester. 

Haynes, Henry, Scole, Norfolk, innkeeper, Oct. 9, Nov. 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
White and Borrett, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Muskett, Diss, Norfolk ; cfficial assig- 
nee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Mastin, Martin, Croydon, coal-merchant, Oct. 19, No. 12; solicitor, Mr. Ashurst, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Oid Jewry, 

Maunp, JonatHan Tuomas, Birmingham, laceman, Oct. 15, Nov. 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Reed aud Shaw, Friday Street ; official assiguee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Nicuonis, CHAartes Kerry, Bridge Road, Battersea, banker, Oct. 10, Nov. 12: soli- 
citor, Mr. Townsend, Howlaud Street ; «flicial assignee, Mr. Alsager, Birehin Lane. 

Roprnson. Ricwarp, Strand, coal-merchant, Oct. 16, Nov. 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Yonge and Hanevck, Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Warson, Ross, and Morris, Rosext, Liverpool, brokers, Oct. 15, Nov. 12 olici- 
tors, Messrs. Vincent and Co. Temple; Mr. Minshull, Liverpool; official assignee, 
Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. : 

Wess, Ricuarp Joun, Bath, wine-merchaut, Oct. 14, Nov. 12: solicitors, Messrs. 
Dimmock and Co. Size Lane; Mr. Hassell, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 25. Whytt, Fenchurch Street, drysalter—Oct. 28, Newman, Leeds, cornfactor— 
Oct. 25, Millar, Liverpool, hosier—Oct. 25 Hilton, Manchester, cotton-spinner—Oct. 
25, Halls, Taunton, tea-dealer— Oct. 23, Hitchcock, Taunton, miller—Oct. 25, Hurst, 
Newcastle-upou-Tyne, draper. CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 22, Haw, Moorgate Street tavern keeper—Oct. 28, Williams, Bristol, dealer in 
butter— Oct, 24, Hetherington, Cross Canonby, Cumberland, tanner—Oct. 25, Walton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, saddler—Oct. 24, Holdroyd, North Moor, Northumberland, 
farmer—Oct. 23, Walton, Liverpool, surgeon- Oct. 23, May, Liverpool, commission- 
ageut—Oct, 24, Wyrill, Bradford. Yorkshire, ironmonger— Oct. 23, Hewdon, Wakefie'd, 
ironfounder—Oct. 24, Fothergill senior, Selby, apothecary— Oct. 22, Grifliths, Stuke- 
upon-Trent, tailor—Oct. 24, France, Wigan, grocer. 

Tu be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or befire Oct. 22. 

Cope, Edgbaston, wive merchaut—Burton, Ecclesfield, lace-mauufacturer—Carru- 
thers, Blackburn, linendraper—Green, Leeds, bookseller— Forrest, Liverpool. glass- 
merchant— Fairfield, Tranmere, Cheshire, corn-merchaut—Swaine, Newland Street, 
Eaton Square, iunholder. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Langmead, Teignmouth, banker ; final div. of 24d. any day after Oct. 29; Mr. Her- 
naman, Exeter— Newsome, Dewsbury, blanket-mauufacturer ; first and final div. of 
9id. any Thursday after Oct.5 ; Mr Fearne, Leeds—Bullman, Leeds, cabinet-maker ; 
first div. of 4s. 4d. any Tuesday after Oct.5; Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Jackson, Leeds, 
cloth-merchant ; first and final div. of 2s. 6d. auy Thursday after Oct.5; Mr. Fearne, 
Leeds—Wright. Guiseley, Yorkshire, corn-miller ; first aud fiual div. cf 1s. Ll4d. any 
Tuesday after Oct.5; Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Garsed, Halitas, cloth dresser; first and 
final div. of Is. ld. any Tuesday after Oct. 5; Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Parker and Co. 
Leeds, dyers ; second and final div of 34d. any Tuesday, after Oct. 8; Mr. Fearne, 
Leeds— Grimshaw, Snaith, Yorkshire, draper; second and final div. of 3s. 84d. any 
Tuesday after Oct. 5; Mr. Fearne, Leeds - Nuttall, Roehda.e, pork-butcher ; first div. 
of 4d. Oct. 15, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Stanway, Manchester. 

SCOTCH SFQUESTRATIONS. 

Breck, A., Edinburgh, slater, Oct. 7, 30. 

Fraser, S., Stratheumore, Ross-shire, grazier, Oct. 7, 28. 

Git, D., Glasgow, calico-printer, Oct. 7, 28. 

Mor, D., Devonside, near Tillicoultry, woolleu-manufacturer, Oct, 8, 29. 

Renste, A., Glasgow, grocer, Oct. 7, 23. 

Vatuance, J. and J., Edinburgh, coal-merchants, Oct. 2, 23, 

















Friday, Oct. 4. 
: PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Ellis and Farnden, Walberton, brewers—Mercer and Pvil, Liverpool, cigar-manu- 
factarers—W. and J. Alexander. Fordingbridge, Hampshire, plumbers—Embley and 
Co. Bristol, warehousekeepers—Day and Climeuson, St. Ives, waggoners — Harri 
Co, Bristol, malt-distillers—Gordon and Davies, Heaton Norris, Lancashire, iron- 
founders—Jones and Bye. Witney, grocers— Chapple and Clarke, Great Dover Stieet, 
liuendrapers —J. and J. Fielding. Rochdale, tea-dealers—Jones and Co. Liverpool, 
hemp-dealers—J. and D. Hepworth, Halifax, dyeis—R. and T. Wight, Sunderland, 
cast iron-founders—Parsons and Bunning, Cranmer Place, Waterloo Road, engineers 
—G., ond E, Henry, Bread Street, merchants—Atkin and Ryder, Liverpool, tea-dealers 
—Sherwin aud Co. Cumberland Street, Shoreditch, engineers; as far as regards J. 
Heaton—Hathway aud Co. Tower Royal, stationers—W. and J. Rumsey, Wapping 
Wall, tailors— Hull aud Leith Steam- packet Company ; as far as regards IT. Stead, J. 
M‘Kay, ead J. Browu—Underhill aud Powell, Stock Exchange, dealers in Govern- 
ment securities —Blackburn and Son, Limehouse, brickiayers—Tearle aud Co. King- 
ston, Surrey, brewers—Gutch and Co. Bristol, printers— Little and Weaver, South 
ampton, architects—Jillard and Co. Oakhill, Somersetshire, brewers; as far as regards 
H. P. Jillard. BANKRUPTS. . 

ALEXANDER, George, Beaminster, Dorsetshire, inukeeper, to surrender Oct 18, Nov. 

4: solicitors, Mr. Raven, Temple; Messrs Newman and Co. Yeovil; and Messrs. 

Terrell and Roberts, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hervaman, Exeter. 
.- ROXTON, Georoe, Manchester, glass dealer, Oct. 18, Nov. 7: solicitors, Messrs. 
vaques aud Edwards, Ely place; aud Mr. Chew, Mauchester; official assignee, Mr. 
Pott, Manchester, : il 

Howanv, Faang, Tonbridge Place, Hoxton, publisher, Oct. 15, Nov. 13; solicitor, 














Mr. Bird, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Metcatr, Joun, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, Oct. 18, §Nov.7 : solicitors. Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; aud Mr. Aiusworth, Macclesfield; official asssignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. 

Situ, Lexy Deronton, and Co. Dulverton, Somersetshire, crape-manufacturers, 
Oct. 9, Nov. 12: solicitor, Mr. Kirkman, King William Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Turquand, Old Jewry. Ne p 

Tuttey, ALFRED, Hackney, grocer, Oct. 15, Nov. 13: solicitors, Messrs. Norton 
and Son, New Street, Bishopsgate Street ; official assiguee, Mr. Johnson, §Basivghall 
Street. DIVIDEND. 

Oct. 26, Porter, Barnsley, callenderer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 29, E. G. and W. Plowright, Wells-next-the-Sea, wine-merchants—Oct. 29, 
Musgrove, Birmingham, woolleadraper. 

Zo be granted, unless cause be shown tothe eontrary, on or before Oct.25. 

Norman, Cheltenham, ironmonger—Killick, Blackman Street, paper-stainer—Lo- 
raine, Newcastle upon-Tyne, wine-merchant—Lamb, Burton Crescent, builder— 
Munro, Princes Street, Westminster, buiider—Cox, Porchester Street, Connaught 
Square, fruiterer—Young, Aldermanbury, laceman. 

DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS. 

Frost, Bristol, baker; final div. of 3d. on uew proofs, on October 16, or any subse- 
queut Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Mav, Corsham, Wiltshire, victualler; first 
div. of 3s. ld. on Oct. 16, or any subsequent Weduesday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Taylor, 
Moreton-in the-Marsh, Gloucestershire, mercer; second div. of 6d. with first div. of 6s. 
on uew proofs, on Oct. i6, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Miller, Bristol—Gor- 
don and Co. Manchester, machine-makers; first div. of ls. 3d. on Oct. 15, or any sub- 
seqeunt Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 





PRICES CURRENT. — 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 












































































































|Saturday Monday. \Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. | Fridag. 
| i oe 
3 per Cent. Consols ...esee- 1O0$ 100g; | 1004 1004 | 109: | 1003 
Ditto for Account ...cseccces 1004 100; { 1004 {| 1003 |} 1003 | 100% 
3 per Cents. Reduced....... shut ;— | — fj — j— 
3¢ per Ceuts. Reduced ...... | shut a — |_— Pe — 
New J¢ per Cents...ese+e++-| shut a es — — 
Loug Annuities .....-6 -| shut —— —_— i — — 
Bank Stock, 7 percent. . e | shut — —_ jer i — 
In‘tlia Stock, 10¢ ...ccecssee-| 2O9t — | 29 | —— | 2883 | aa 
Exchequer. Bills, lid. p. diem | 76 pm. 76 74 | 7 | 7 } 7 
[udia Bonds, 34 per cent.....| —— — |94pm.| — | 9% | — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Alabama (Sterling).....dp. Ct. 804 » Mexican ....se..--.0.0d pe Ct.) 356 
Austrian .ccoccccccsceeed — | Ditto (Deferred)....0.0.5 — 15st 
selvian ee. oo — 104; Michigan..c..ceseeseree6 — | — 
Brazili 5D — 87texd.! Mississippi (Sterling)...6 — {| —— 
Buenos 4 6 — 37 =| Neapolitan ....e-ee.00.3 = — 
Cuba ..c.ce 6 — —- New York (1838). 3d — — 
Chiliau... eccesee® — [105 xd.) Ohio... cccccescce 6 — 89 
Columbian of 1824......6 — 144 | Peunsylvatiia e.eereee.ed — — 
Dauish ..c.cccccecssered = —- | Peruvian ..coccocesceere8 — | 23¢ 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 — 624 Portuguese ...00-.00+-0-3 — 85t 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — 98hexd. Ditto (Converted) ...0..6. — 494 
Freuch .cccccsoccoccoseed — (SIF. 75e.]] Russian ....cccccscoce-ce = 118¢ 
Ditto ...cccccscccceses oD = {118f.50c.)| Spauish.. 5 = 24 
Indiana (Sterling) ......5 — 37 Ditto . .crcccccccceccce == 35} 
SNR acc vexteneececas® 33 Ditto (Passive)... 6 
Kentucky ...ccsecoseree6 — | 93 Ditto (Deferred) .. | 
Louisiana (Sterling)....5 — | South Carolina ......6. —_ 
Maryland (Sterling) ....5 — — | United States Bank ..c.ccsecces| 268 
Massachusetts (Sterling)5 — 105 Virginia. e.ceccrcessess6 — | — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Eveniug.) 
Mines— 3ANKS— 
Bolan0s.. ccccccccccccsccvess| =——= Australasian..ceccccccccceees| “== 
Brazilian Imperial........¢..| —— | British North American.....+; 43 
Ditto (St. John del Rey) «2.6. —— Colonial ....cccees etccccccese| = 
British Iron.......6+ oeeeraee od London aud Westminster ..... 262 
Candonga .e... So xed __ London Joint Stock.....cce-+| 158 
Cobre Copper.s.esssosseseses 26 National of I:eland.......6061 —— 
Rarnways— National Provincial. - a 
Edinburgh and Glasgow....+- 65 Provincial of Ireland........., 44¢ 
Eastern Counties ..... weaveds 13} Union of Australia... oot 268 
Grand Junction ..e..ee.eeeeee Zid Uniou of London ..e.e.eeeee 12 
Great North of England.,.... 122% Docks — | 
Great Western... ...0....+00. 145 East and West India . 
Liverpool and Manchester ....  —— London ..... wececces 
London and Brightou .....6+- 47% St. Katherine .....ee: 
London and Blackwall... ° 63 MISCELLANEOUS — i 
Loudon and Greeuwich... 10 Australian Agricultural......0) — 
Loudon and Birmiugham.. 218 Britis: American Land.......4 — 
Loudon aud Croydon .eeeeees 16: | Cannt ccccccecegeecceievecas) 
Manchester and Leeds........ 12L General Steam..... avéceccece, SORE 
BRIAR, céccccccyccecusccss} iO. New Zealand.....-cecee coe —— 
South-eastern and Dover..... 40} exd. Royal Mail Steam... { 32 
South-western.... Rarer ii South Aastralian. /(— 
York and North Mic becoet Van Diemeu’s Land.....6.+-.! 
BULLION. METALS. 
Gold, Foreignia Bars...peroz. 31.178. 9d. | Copper, British Cakes-perton S841. 0+ to 0 00 
Old Spanish, or Pillar Dollars., 0 © 0 Iron, British Bars .essecsseeese F915 0-6 OG 
Mexican Dolla ea o 4 10 Lead, British Pi 1610 O—v 08 
0 0 0 as oo 0—0 00 









Silverin Bars, St: 


GKAIN, Mark Lane, October 4. 
s. s 


34 to se 






s. e 8. 8. s. Ss. 
Wheat, Red New 38 to 44| Rye seaedewe Maple.e-+e. S31 to32| Oats, Feed . . 20to2l 
- ri ~ 33 “ 





Fine ..c.ee- 44 .. 48/ Barley £7 ..28 White.....- 3a) Fine .. . 21..82 
OR cccccesas Rccael t :.3t.. 33 : Poland. ...21. 2 
White . 46 4. 44] Malt, Ordinary. 50 .. 56 | Beans Fine..... 23... 24 
Fine....s+e0- 48 ..52| Fime.......2. 98 ..¢ Potato... ..0e BL +28 
SuperfineNewds .. 50| Peas, Hog 30... 31 Fine sees 22 4. 23 





FOREIGN CORN 

e present Week. 

Od ; Rye ....00- + 7s. 6d 
Barley .. « & § Beans .. oe G 6 
Oats ..<.. O | Peas...... 9 6 

Week ending 


} —Rye, 37s 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
rial) of England and Wales 
o( Rye .....00. - 38, 









PROVISIONS. 





FLOUR. 










Town-made..ccoccsesecees per sack 405, to 454. BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 13<. 6d. per doz. 
Seconds,.... eR ERAT Re EM 3 — 40 Carle 31.155. to 31.198. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship... 30 — 35 BACON, Smail Old, per cwt.... Os.to Os, 
Norfolk and Stockton ..ee..ccees eee 30 -- B CHEESE, Chesnire .. 

BRAN ..........-perquatter 0s.to Os, Derby Piaia 

POLLARD, fine .....+- ecee s. to Os, HAMS, York... 


RREAD, 54, to 7}d.the élb. Loaf, 
Average Price of Wuscovado Sugir.... 


EGGS, French... per 
32s. 5jd. per cwt. Molasses.... 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. WHITECHAPEL 












Hay, Good......ccccceee o- 100s... 1108 ....- 903.00 11Os.ccce Broo Besece + 884... 105e6 
Inferio 98 oc a e'. @ ceces 0 @ eco e 0 
New ae © ccisve Gee. BU gece Cie Ciecss 
Clover...... © BS ce BIE cccce BB ce BS ccive Oice OS ccce @ OS 
Wheat Straw .....2+ ervcece 30 BO ace ee) ees O 22 OD aeeee 26 oe 34 
BUTCHEKS’ MEAT, 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,* SMITHFIRLD.* 
2s. dd, to 3s, Od, tu 3s. 6d. 2s. Sd.to 3s 6d. t@ 
g € ae BP Ce OO 2. a 

2 8 +86 on 8 8 & «#0 

SS oe 8 SB wow €'S vescesen 6 Ota aw ee 

- @ » © 0 oe @ O ew 





7 09 0 « @ @ wee wens 
* To sink the offal—perSlbs, 
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TEAM TO DUNDEE.—The LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, are intended to 
Sail from Hore’s Steam- Wharf, No. 272, Wappiug. as 
under—THE DUNDEE, Capt. Krop, Wednesday, Oct. 
9, at 11 Forenoon. THE LONDON, Capt. Ewina, Wed- 
nesday. Oct. 16th, ] Afternoon. 
FARES, with Provisions : 
Steward’s Fee, 2s. 6d.—Fore Cabiu, 2/. Steward’s 
Fee, 1s. 6d.—Childreu under 13 years of age, half fare. 
Passengers walk on board, without the inconvenience 
of Boats. Goods received, Berths secured, and Iu- 
formation obtaived at Hore’s Dundee and Perth Steam 
Offices, No. 18, Strand; No. 14, Bucklersbury; or at the 
Steam Wharf, No. 272, Wapping. 


INGING-CLASSES on the METHOD 


of WILHEM.—Under the Sanction of the Com- 


Main Cabin, 32. 10s. ; 
> 5 








mittee of Council on Edueation.—APOLLONICON 
ROOMS. Director, Mr. Jown Hucvan. 


CLASS No. 37, for LADIES, will Commence on 
Monpay, 7th OcroBex, at a Quarter past Five o’ Crock. 
Terms : 3s. for the Course, or 5s. per Month. Teachers, 
15s. for the Course, or 2s. 6d. per Month. 

CLASS No. 38, for GENTLEMEN, will Commence 
on Monnay, 14th Ocroser, at Half-past Six o’Ciock. 
Terms same as Crass No. 37. 

Tickets and full particulars may be obtained at the 
Apollonicon Rooms, 101, St. Martin’s Lane. 


CHOOL of CHEMISTRY and NA- 
TURAL PHILOSOPHY, ROYAL POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITUTION, London; under the direction of 
Joun Ryan, LL.D. M.D. and lrofessor BACHHOFFNER, 
Ph.D. M.A. The Course of CHEMICAL LECTURES 
and Practical Demonstrations for General Students, 
Agriculturists, &c. under the direction of Dr. Joun Ryan, 
will commence on the 7th of October; the STEAM NA- 
VIGATION CLASS for NAVAL OFFICERS on the 
8th; and the Class for RAILWAY ENGINE DRIVERS 
onthe 8th. The Class on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
embracing ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM, under 
the direction of Professor BacnHorrner, on the 7th, il- 
lustrated by the extensive Apparatus of the Iustitution, 
A Syllabus of the various Classes may be had at the In- 
stitution. R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 
ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL, 
Portugal Street, Lineoln’s Inn.—This Hospital, 
since ifs opening in 1840, has dispeused its benelits to 
upwards of 50,000 of the sick poor; and the increasing 
number who resort to it for medical advice afford ample 
evidence of its we!l earned reputation among those classes 
for whose bevefit it was established, and of its efficiency 
as a Metropolitan charity. 

Situate iu the centre of a district containing, in sixteen 
parishes,a population of not less than 225,000 persons, 
this Hospital is daily called upon to administer relief to 
an extent very disproportiouate to the amount of its in 
come. After the most strenuous efforts at economy, it 
has been found that 4,000/. per annum is not more than 
sufficient to cover the necessary expenses. The fixed 
annual income is as yet so far short of this sum as to 
render frequent appeals to the liberality and charity of 
the public uecessary, in ordertoenablethe Committee to 
meet the liabilities which the maintenance of a large 
establishment obliges them to incur. The Committee 
persuade themselves that this Institution will not be 
suffered to continue in want of such a measure of support 
as may permitthem to expand rather than contract its 
preseutsphere of charitable operations. 

By order, E.C. Srevens, Secretary. 











O EMIGRANTS. — AGRICULTO- 

RAL IMPLEMENTS. Mrs, MARY WEDLAKE, 
widow of the late THomas WepLake, at 118, Fencharch 
Street, City, informs Emigrants and others that she cou- 
tinues to manufacture those Agricultural Implements for 
which her late husband was so extensively patronized by 
the Settlers of South Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, 
Swan River, New Zealand, and other British Colonies. 
May be inspected daily as above, 


RAWING-ROOM CLOCKS.— 
A. B. SAVORY and SONS, No. 9, Cornhill, 
London, opposite the Bank of England, invite attention 
toa spleudid variety of Rosewood, Chiua, Bronze, and 
Ormolu CLOCKS ; they go for eight days, and strike the 
honrs and half-hours. Price Four Guineas, Seven 
Guineas, aud Ten Guiveas each, and upsards. The 
erformance is warranted. A Pamphlet, with detailed 
ists of prices, and illustrated with Sketches, may be had, 
on application, gratis, or sentto all paris of Great Britain 
aud Ireland, postage free, iu answer toa paid letter. 





N! NN’S VEGETABLE OIL, 4s. 6d. 

per linperial Gallon.. Tuomas Nunn a d Sons, 
Grocers and Oil Merchauts, (upwards of Thirty-two 
Years Purveyors to the Honourable Society of Lincolns 
Inn,) 19, Great James Street, Bedford Row, confideutly 
recommeul the above OIL to the Public. It gives a 
clear and brilliant light, perfectly free from smell or 
smoke, does not corrode the Lamps uor congeal in the 
Coldest Weather, and will be found to answer ail the 
purposes of Sperm Oil at two-thirds the cost tor the Solar 
Lamp. {t is far more durable, cleanly, and economical, 
thav the Common Fish Oil, which corrodes and spoils the 
Lamp. T. N. and Sous would draw attention to their 
much-admired Composite Caudles, which give a brilliint 
light without snuffiug, 10s. 64. per dozen pounds ; also 
their much-admired Margarine Wax Lights, 18s. ; and 
their Plaiied Wick Sperm and Finest Wax Candles, 27s, 
per dozen pounds, 


FD OWLAND'S ODONTO, or PEARL | 


DENTIFRICE; PATRONIZED BY HER 
MAJESTY, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family, 
aud the Several Courts of Europe.—A fragrant White 
Powder, prepared from Oriental herbs of inestimable 
virtue, for strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the 
teeth, Iteradicates the tactitious formation of tartar ; 
and by the removal of that extraneous substance, lends a 
salutary growth and freshness to the gams. It removes 
from the surface of theteeth the spots of incipient decay, 
polishes aud preserves the Enamel, substituting for dis- 
colour and the aspect of impurity the most pure aud 
pearl-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious and dis- 
lnfecting qualities, it gives sweetness and perfume to the 
breath. Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included, CAU- 
TION.—To protect the Public from Fraud, the Pro- 
prietors’ Siguature is engraved on the Government 
Stamp, thus—A. Rownanp & Sun, 20, Hatton Garden, 
which is affixed to each Box, 








IRECT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 
From London to York, by Lincoln. 
Capital, 4,000,000/. in 80,000 Shares of 507. each. 
Deposit, 22. 10s. per Share. 
PROVISIONAL COMMITTEE. 

The Hon. William Ashley Col, Wm. Gravatt, R.E. 
J. M. Brackenbury, Esq. Major Thos. Geo. Harriott, 
John Brightman, Esq. H.P. R.S.C. 
Michael Bruce, Esq. William Morley, Esq. 
Robt. Walter Carden, Esq. | William Mountford Nurse, 
Edward Turst Carver, Esq. 
The Chisholm. 
Lieut.-Col. James Nisbet 

Colquhoun, R.A. 

James Farquhar, Esq. 
William Gambier, Esq. 
(With power to add to their numbers.) 
Enoatneers—Sir John Reuuie, F.R.S.; 
Wm. Gravatt, Esq. F.R.S. 
Banxers—The Union Bauk of London. 
Souicrrors— Messrs. Johnston, Farquhar, and Leech, 
Moorgate Street, London. 
ParLiaMENTARY AGents—Messrs. G. and T. W. Webster, 
Old Palace Yard, Westminster. 
Secretary—Major William Amsinck, 

The formation of a Direct Main-Trauk Railway, for 
the important purpose of connecting the North of Eng 
land and Scotland. by York and Liucoln, with the Metro- 
polis, has been decided upon, after mature investigation 
aud conviction of the public advantages of such a line of 
communication. 

The line will commence near King’s Cross, iu the New 
Road, the most central situation in the Metropolis, both 
as regards the West-end and the City; it proceeds by 
Chipping Barnet, Biggleswade, St. Neots, Huntingdon, 
near Peterborough and Market Deeping, by Stamtord. to 
the West of Bouru, East of Grantham, West of Sleaford, 
and East of Newark, to Lincolu, and thence by Gaius- 
borough, Thorne, Snaith, and Selby, to York. 

The distance by it between London and York will be 
180 miles. 

It will be about twenty miles shorter than by any other 
proposed line. 

It will reduce by 39 miles the present distance between 
London and York, and will consequently by the same 
distance bring Newcastle and Edinburgh nearer to the 
Metropolis, while the distance saved between London 
and Hall will be no less than 43 miles. 

It wiil form the nearest route to Leeds, Selby, Hull, 
Halifax, Bradford, Huddersfield, Wakefield, Pontefract, 
and Sheffield; thus commanding the traffic of the mauu- 
facturing districts of Yorksbire, as well as the traflic 
from the North of England, Scotland, Livcolnshire, and 
the other agricultural districts through which it passes, 

Taking its course through a highly productive country, 
it embraces all the market-towns of importance, and 
connects all Liucolushire with the manulacturing dis- 
tricts and the Metropolis. 

It opens an easy communication between Norfolk 
and Suffolk and the West and North of England, 

The live, as will be seen by the map, does not interfere 
with the drainage of the Feu Country, whilst it embraces 
the most important markets and towns of that district, 

The inclinations are extremely favourable, and are ob- 
tained at a moderate expense, there not being any en- 
gineering work of great magnitude on the line. The 
gauge wiil be the same as the existing lines through the 
manufacturiug districts, and all loss of time in travelling 
will be avoided, as the line will be an iutegral trunk line 
under one management. 

The expense of construction being moderate, and the 
distance so much reduced, the fares will be proportiou- 
ately less; and an ample profit is sufficiently shown by 
the annexed abstract of the traflic-tables, which are the 
result of a most rigid investigation, and are prepared as 
evidence for Parliament. 

The capital proposed to be raised, namely, 4.000,0007., 
is a sum exceeding the engiueers’ estimate. It has, how- 
ever, been thought advisable to allow an ample margin 
for any iucrease of prices above those of the present time. 

The surveys were commenced in October last; aud iu 
March last, the Direct Northern Liue, and its advantages, 
(together with many other trial lines, and their disadvan- 


Esq. 
John Pickersgill, Esq. 
Thomas Raikes, Esq. 
Edward Sherman, Esq, 
Edward Winslow, Esq. 





tages,) were carefully brought to the consideration of 


many geutlemen well qualified to form an opinion on 
such matters; and finally, the prospectus, accompanied 
by a map on a sufficient scale, was published on the 4th 
of April 1844. This pr spectusaud map show the London 
termiuus at King’s Caoss. 

At this date there was not before the public any other 
project for a direct live of railway from Loudon to York ; 
but whea more than a month had elapsed from the time 
of the publication of the prospectus and map of the Direct 
Northern Railway, the Cambridge and York vid Lincoln 
Railway Company (who haduptothat time adhered to an 
indirect line by Cambridge to York) changed their title to 
that of the London and York Railway Company ; aud 
their stated capital, which previously had varied from 
2,500,0002. to 1,600,000/., was then for the first time 
named at 4,000,000/. 1n their pew prospectus, the Lon- 
don and York Company also adopted King’s Cross for 
their London terminus. 

Of the sense entertained of these encroachments by 
the promoters of the Direct Northern Railway, the York 
and London Compauy were daly apprized by a circular 
addressed to each member of their Committee on the 
18th of May last, and signed by the Secretary, Major 
Amsinck. 

A map of the London and York Railway was, how- 
ever, published in the latter part of August last, which, 
tu the surprise of the promoters of the Direct Northern 
Line, showed an attempt to appropriate upwards of 7U 
miles from Londun of the published line of the Direct 
Northern Railway. 

Still, the project of the London aud York Railway Com- 
pany falls very far short of a direct liue from Loudon to 
the North, as will be seeu from the fullowing data, 

From Loudon to York the distance by the preseut lines 
of railway is 219 miles ; by the proposed London aud York 
line, stated to be 200 miles; by the propused Direct 
Northern Railway, 180 miles. 

During the progress of this undertaking, a very large 
proportion of the landowuers on the line have beeuacom 
muuicated with, and consulted in retereuce to it, aud the 
full concurreuce of that important interest is, wich very 
few exceptions, coutidently relied on, 

Publicattention having been lately drawn to the Atmo- 
spheric principle, the Committee wish to observe, that 
they are ia a condition to take advantage of that priu- 
ciple, should it eventually be shown to be for the benelit 
of the undertaking. 

The sectious of the country through which the line 
passes from London to York can be seen at the Offices of 
the Company, 64, Moorgate Street, Every explanation, 











Lett, 
also, will be afforded with regard to the traffic and other 
matters. : 

The Parliamentary Plans, Xc, are in course of prepa- 
ration, and application will be made for an Act of Incor- 
poration in the eusuing session of Parliament, 

The deposit of 5 per cent, or 2/. 10s. per Share, is ne. 
cessary to meet the requirement of the Parliamentary 
standing orders, but the preliminary expeuses will in no 
event exceed 10s. per Share. 

Iuterest at the rate of 4/, per cent per annum will be 
allowed on all calls made after the passing of the Act 
till the opening of the Railway, 

The Subscribers’ Agreement and Parliamentary Coy. 
tract will be ready for signature on the payment of the 
deposit. 

A large proportion of the Shares having been already 
applied for, no application for Shares can be received 
alter the 8th of October next, up to which period they 
may be addressed to the Secretary, at the Offices of 
the Company, 64, Moorgate Street, London ; where pros. 
pectuses aud plans may be obtained ; orto Messrs. Johny 
Railton aud Son, aud Messrs. Cardwell and Song 
Sharebrokers, Manchester ; Thomas Kell, Ese, Share- 
broker, Birmingham; Messrs. Gartou and Wright, 
Sharebrokers, Sheflield; Messrs.' Edward King and Co, 
Sharebrokers, Leeds; Francis Stamp, Esq. Sharebroker, 
Hull; Messrs. Collinson and Fliut, Sharebrokers, Hull: 
Thomas Broadman, Esq. Sharebroker, and W. H. Mor. 
rice, Esq. Sharebroker, Blackburn; J. Knowles, Esq. 
Sharebroker, Bradford, Yorkshire; W. H. Cowling, 
Esq. Sharebroker, York ; Messrs. Henry Davies and 
Co, Sharebrokers, Liverpool; Robert Allan, Esq. Share. 
broker, Edinburgh ; Messrs. M Ewen and Auld, or J, 
Watson, Esy., Sharebrokers, Glasgow ; or to William 
Gordou, Esq., Sharebroker, Aberdeen, 

ESTIMATED INCOME, 
Calculated on the usual Parliamentary data, and based 
ou the actual Returns, which are Printed, and may 
be seen at the Office — 












By Passengers.. . .. £350,180 0 0 
Parcel8..o..cecscesce -- 49,565 0 0 
Merchandise....¢.6...+e++. 145,628 0 0 
Conveyance of live Stock.... 50,715 0 0 
Ditto of Private Carriages 

Horses, aud Dogs....... 24,578 0 0 
Mineral and Agricultural 
Produce ..oceceesseorreee 12,000 0 0 


632,666 0 0 
253,066 0 0 


Deduct for Maiuteuance of the line 
and working expenses 40 per Cent, 





379,600 6 0 
Being about 9+ per Cent ou the Capital of £4,000,000, 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Committee of the Direct Northern Railway, 
GENTLEMEN—I request that you will allot to me 
Shares of £50 each in the proposed * Direct Northern 
Railway,’’ and I undertake to pay the deposit and sigan 
the necessary deeds, 
Dated this day of 
Name.e.ecce.: 
Resideuce .. 
Trade or Pro! 


1844, 






IRECT 
The COMMITTEE will MEET on WEDNES- 
DAY the 9th iust. to ALLOT THE SHARES, and no 
Application will be attended to unless lodged in the Office 
of the Company on or before ‘Tuespay the 8th inst, 
By Order Winutam Amsinck. Secretary. 
64, Moorgate Street, October 1, 1844. 


COTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Incorporated by Royal 

Charter ; Established 1831. Head Office, 26, St. Andrew’s 

Square, Ediuburgh; London Office, 61 A, Moorgate 

Street. PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the Duke of Buccieuca and QuEENSBERRY. 
VICE- PRESIDENTS. 

The Right Hon. Lord Gray | David M. M. Chrichton, 

Sir Neil Menzies, Bart.,of | Esq., of Raukeilour, 
Meuzies. 


NORTHERN RAILWAY. 











Rosert Caristre, Manager. 

The leading principle of this Mutual Assurance Society 
is, that the whole Profits are divisible among the Policy- 
holders every three years. Io illustration of the eminent 
success which has atteuded the Society, it may be stated 
that the additions made to Policies have been at the rate 
of 2 per cent per aunum oa the sum assured and on the 
vested bonus. 

Thus the holder of a Policy for 1,000/. effected on the 
Ist of March 1832, will, if it become a claim during the 
present year, be eutitled to 1,2973.; or if effected on or 
before the lst March 1853, to 1,275/.; and so on as re- 
gards other Policies. 

The Accumulated Fand exceeds 260,0002., and the 
annual revenue is above 70,000/., the whole being ina 
course of steady and increasing prosperity. 

No other Life Assurance iustitation whatever can war- 
rantably hold out greater advantages to parties Assuring 
than this Suciety does. Witiiam Cook, 

GL A, Moorgate Street. Agent for London. 


B ETTS’S PATENT CAPSULED 
BRANDY. CONSUMERS OF BRANDY are 
respectfully informed, that J. T. Berrs juu. aud Co. 
will not be respousible for auy BOTTLED BRANDY 
that is not protected against fraudulent substitution, by 
the PATENT METALLIC CAPSULES, embossed with 
the words “ BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 7, Smith- 
field Bars.’ Sold by the most respectable Wine aud 
Spirit Merchauts, in Towu and Country, at 3s. 6d. per 
botde, the bottle included. ‘ Betts’s Patent Brandy” 
is used, iu prefereuce to Foreign, at Guy’s, St. George’s, 
and other principal [ospitals, Sc. throughout the King- 
dom. Attention is especially requested to the security 
afforded by the Patent Metallic Capsules. 

















eee FISH SAUCE— 
E. LAZENBY and SON, having numerous 
complaints from Families who are imposed upon by 
spurious imitations of their HARVEY’S FISH SAUCE, 
request Purchasers to observe that each bottle of the 
enuine article bears the name of * Wrnitam LazenBy” 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so 
many years, and signed ‘* ELIZABETH LAZENBY.” 
E. LAZENBY aud SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
CHOVIES continues to be prepared with that peculiar 
care which has rendered it so justly admired as Sauce 
for Salmon, Turbot, Cod, Soules, Eels, &c.; and is 
manufactured ouly at their old-established Fish Sauce 
Warehouse, No. 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








_—_——_—_——_ 
ECUNIARY ADVANCES may be 
made immediately, to persons of respectability, 
eldest sops, parties entitled to Life Interests under sette- 
snts, or Officers in the Army, by a Gevtleman who has 
men jarge Sums to invest in such amounts as may be 
Address Hervert Jonnstone, Esq. 28, Gilbert 
osveuor Square. 


several lar, 
required. 
Street, Gr 
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ODGSON AND ABBOTT’S PALE 
ALE.—This highly celebrated BEER, which has 

been held in such high repute in India for nearly a Cen- 
qury,and isso strongly recommended by the Faculty iu this 
Country to Invalids and others for its touical properties, 
can be procured ouly by orders addressed to E. AxBot T. 
Bow Brewery 3 his City Office, 98, Gracechurch Street ; 
orfrom D. Lippe, 67, Princes Street, Leicester Square, 


GUPERIOR WATERPROOF WRAP- 
PERS, OUTSIDE GARMENTS of all kinds, 








SHOOTING JACKETS, &c.—An extensive variety of 


the above in new and greatly-improved materials fur the 
resent season (in lieu of the unsightly and vulgar 
Tweed) now ready; also of BERDOE’S w ell-known and 
much-approved VENTILATING FROCKS for all Sea- 
sons, guaranteed to exclude any tain whatever. As win- 
ter approaches, attention is again invited to the adver- 
tiser’s VENTILATING WATERPROOF, which renders 
any garment thoroughly impervious to rain. This fact is 
established beyond all contradiction by more thau six 
years’ extensive and most successful trial. W. BEexpoz, 
Tailor, Waterproofer, &c. 69, Cornhill (North side). 
pesca hairs 
OR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH 
Price 4s. 6d. Patrounized by Her Magrsty, His 
Royal Highness Prince Atpert, and Her Royal Highuess 
the Dutchessof Kent. MR. THOMAS’S SUCCEDA- 
NEUM, for STOPPING DECAYED TEETH. bowever 
large the Cavity. It is placedin the Tooth in a soft state, 
without any pressure or pain, and will remain firm in the 
tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, 
anesting the further progress of decay. All persous can 
ue MR, THOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM themselves 
with ease as full directions are enclosed. Prepared only 
by Mr. Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Kerners Street, 
Oxford Street, Price 4s. 6d. and can besent by post. Mr. 
Tuomas continues to supply the Loss of Teeth oa his new 
system of Self-adhesion, without sprirgs or wires. This 
method dues not require the extraction of any teeth or 
roots, or aby painful operation whatever. At home from 
litill 4. 





Just Completed, in 3 vols. Imperial 8vo. Price 3/. 3s, 
Rich Ornamental Cloth, 
HE ILLUSTRATED SHAKSPERE; 
(formerly Published by Tyas,) Containing the 
Plays and Pcems of the Immortal Bard, embellished 
with vearly 1,000 Beautiful Eugravings on Wood, from 
Designs by Kenny Meapows. The Text carefuliy Re- 
vised from the best Authorities, and Introductory Re- 
marks ou the Plays by many distinguished Writers; also 
aMemoir and Essay on the Genius of SHaksperE by 
Barry CorNWALL. 
*,* Back Parts to complete Sets may be obtained of 
al] Booksellers in Town aud Country. 
Wm S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 


LOUIS PHILIPPE’S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
Yue volume 8yo, 16s. gilt edges, 17s. Gd. with Thirteen 
Plates, 

IFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS 
PHILIPPE, KING OF THE FRENCH, 
By the Rev. G. N. Wrigut, M.A. 
Author of ® Life of Wellington, ’ ‘ Life and Reign of 
William the Fourth,’’ &e. 

Copies of this interesting work having been presented 
to Queen Victoria and the King of the Freuch, were 
graciously received, and acknowledgmeuts furwarded, 
by command, to the Author. 

“A valuable Biography, written in a lucid and manly 
syle, exhibiting the most patient research, and exercise 
ofa sound judgment.’’—Edinburgh Observer. 

Fisher, Sun, and Co. Newgate Street, London. 





NEW WORK BY WILLIAM AND ROBERT 
CHAMBERS. 
(nthe 2d November, to be continued Weekly, Price 1d. 
or in Monthly Parts, Price 5d. 
— S'S MISCELLANY OF 
UsEFUL AND ENTERTAINING TRACTS ; 
usisting of Tales, Favourite Poems, Historical Sketches, 
aphies, Hiuts on Gardening, Domestic Ecouomy, 
Descriptions of Cities and Countries, Abridged Traus- 
‘tious of Interesting and Expeusive Foreigu Works, and 
Gher Subjects of Universal Interest. 






_ Each Number will consist of a Sheet of large double | 


“ap. of 62 pages, and each subject will be complete in 
sell, forming 

rs ot 64 pages (2 Weekly Nos.) Tworencr. 
ACTS of 32 pages ....6 ecccee ONE PENNY. 

Tracts of 16 pages ...0++.++0+00+.ONE HALFPENNY. 
Tracts of 8 pages .....ecesese0e.. ONE Fartuinc. 
Two Months, an elegantly-priuted and ilius- 
vlume of 236 pages will be Published, bound iu 
dsome Cover, printed in Colours, and expressly 
sigued fur the Work, Price OnE Suriiine. 

Published by W. and R, Cuampers, High Street, Edin- 
‘ursh; aud 93, Miller Street, Glasgow; Wa. S. Orr 
aa Co, Amen Corner, London; and W. Cuxry junior 
ui Co, Dublin, 

Acudun, Just Published, the l4th Edition, Price 2s. 6d.; 
; tree by post, ds. 6d. 

THE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous 
ebility, &c. By R. aud L. Perry and Co. Sur 

: Loudoun. Published by the Authors, and Sold at 

sidence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row, 

; aud Co, 63, Oxtord Street, London. 

The Coapian Baum or SyRiacum is a stimulant and 
Teuovatur in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous 
Det lity, Indigestion, Asthma, and Consumption, are 
stadually aud imperceptibly removed by its use, and the 
Whvie system restored to a healthy state of organization, 
— 'u bottles, Price Lis.and 33s. Perry’s Purilying 
Speciic Mills have long been used as the most certain 
Temedy for Scorbutie Complaints of every description, 
~4puous of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, and other 
Visazreeable aflections, the result of an impure state of the 
‘ud. These Pills are perfectly free from mercury aud 
— “elcterious drugs, and may be takeu with satety 
‘males iuterierence with or loss of time irom busiuess, 
> cau be relied upou in every iustance. Sold in boxes, 
UMS, 9d. 45. Gd, aud 1s, by all Medicine Vendors, 
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P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


On the Ist October will be Published, the Second Volume of 


THE NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS 


Comprising the whole of the celebrated Historical Narrative entitled 


MARY OF BURGUNDY. 


This new and attractive Series commenced on the Ist July with 
“THE GIPSY,’ 
(of which a Second Edition has already been required.) 
The future Volumes will be Published QUARTERLY, each containing a complete Work, Price only 8s., 


originally Published in Three Volumes, at 1. Ils. 6d. 


The whole of this Edition has been carefull 


revised by the Author, and “is got up in that superior style and agrecable size of Type, &c., whic 


render it fit for every age, and for every Library.” 


London : Smrru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill ; and may be had of every Bookseller in the kingdom. 








3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth, 
HE LIFE OF A TRAVELLING 
PHYSICIAN, from his First Introduction to 
Practice. 

‘* The most agreeable volumes we have taken up fora 
long time.’’— Cuurt Journal. 

‘* When he obtained the appointment of physician for 
five years to the family of a Polish nobleman residing in 
Paris, we should say the work becomes for a time quite 
a Supplement to Gil Blas. His coustry-town and his 
village sketches are even more racy to Euglish Readers 
than his Metropolitan and Parisian adveutures. Theone 
is as Crabbe-like asthe otherresembles Le Sage.’’—Tait’s 
Magazine. 





Just Ready, in ] vol. Post 8vo. 
AN APOLOGY for the NERVES or their Im- 
portance aud Influence in Health aud Disease. By Sir 
GrorGe Lerevre, M.D., Author of the ‘ Life of a Tra- 
velling Physician.”’ 
Loudon: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and Lonemans. 





BARKER'S L’EMPRIERE, 
Complete Edition, with Anthon’s Improvements, 
8vo. Price 16s. 6d. bound, 
"EMPRIERE’S CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARY, Containing a Copious Account 
of Persons, Places, aud Remarkable Works of Art, &c., 
meutioned in Ancient Authors, with Appendixes, &c. 
Fourth Edition of the combined work of ANTHON and 
BARKER; Kevised and Augmented by the Rey. Dr. 
GILES. 

This work has undergone frequent revision, and the 
great additions mace by Professor Authon, in the 
American Edition, have heen introduced : assistance 
from other eminent scholars was also obtained by Mr. 
Barker and subsequent Editors, aud a vast quantity of 
matter thus collected. Itis now the fullest Dictionary 
on the subject, it containing upwards of 1,100 octavo 
Pages, double columns, 

Loudou: Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; H. Washbourne ; Houl- 
ston and Stouemau. Eton: E. P. Williams. Rugby: 
Combe and Crossley. 





Tu 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 10s. cloth lettered, 
FEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY 
and BOTANY; including the Structure and Or- 
gaus of Plants, their Characters, Uses, Geographical 
Distribution, and Classification, according to the Natural 
System of Botany. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., Price 10s, 6d. cloth lettered, 
ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY ; including a Compre- 
hensise Sketch of the Principal Forms of Animal struc- 
ture. By W. B. Carpenrer, M.D., F.R.S. With 
Several Huudred Engravings on Copper and Wood, 
drawn under the direction of M. Minne Epwarps, for 
his ‘* Cours Elementaire de Physiologie.” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. Price Nes. 18.5 
ZOOLOGY and INSTINCT in ANIMALS: a Sys- 
tematic View of the Structure, Habits, Iustincts, and 
Uses, of the Principal Pamilies of the Animal Kingdom, 
aud the Chief Forms of Fussil Remains. By W.B. Car- 
penTer, M.D. F.R.S. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. Price 9s. 6d. cloth lettered, 
MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY, HOROLOGY, and 
ASTKONOMY; being au Exposition of the Properties of 
Matter, Lustruments for Measuring Time, and a De- 
scription of ihe Heavenly Bodies. By W. B. Carpenter, 
M.D., F.R.S. 
London : W. S.Oxr and Co., Paternoster Row. 
NEW BOOKS, 
rINRAVELS IN THE TRACK 
ofthe TEN THOUSAND GREEKS; beinga Geo- 
graphical aud Descriptive Account of the Expedition of 
Cyrus avd of the Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks as 
related by Xenophon. 
By W. F. Atnswortu, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. 
Surgeon to the late Euphrates Expedition, 
ust Svo. with Map, 7s. 6d. 
By the Same Author, 2 vols., with Numerous 
Tilustrations, 24s. 
TRAVELS and KESEARCHES in ASIA MINOR, 
MESOPOTAMIA, CHALDEA, aud ARMENIA, 





COLLEGE LECTURES ou ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY ; with Complete Sets of Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Durham University Examination Papers. By the 
Kev. W. Bares, M.A., Fellow of Chirist’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Pust Svo. 9s. 








CHRONICLES of the SEASONS; or the Progress 
ofthe Year; being a Course of Daily Instruction and 
Amusement selected from the Popular Details of the 
Natural Histury, Science, Art, Antiquities, and Biogra- 
phy of our Father-Land. Complete in 4 Books, with 
Wood cuts, Price ds. 6d. each. 

Buok the First, Contains the Months of January, 
February, and March; the Secoud, April, May, and 
June; the Third, July, August, and September ; aud the 
Fourth, October, November, and December. 

SIR JOSEPH BANKS and the ROYAL SOCIETY. 
A Biography. With Historical lutroduction aud Sequel, 
Price 2s. —— 

A HAND-BOOK of BIBLE GEOGRAPHY; Con- 
tainiag (iu Alphabetical Order) a Brief Account of the 
chief Places mentioned in the Old and New Testaments, 
descriptive of their Ancieut and Modern Condition, 
With Twelve Maps. 2s. 

London ; Joun W. Parker, West Strand, 














NICHOLS’S MORNING EXERCISES AT 

CRIPPLEGATE. 
On Tuesday, the First of October, in a large volume, 
closely printed, Price 12s. in cloth, 
N ORNING EXERCISES at CRIP- 
x i PLEGATE, St. Giles iu the Field, and iu South- 
wark. The Fitth Edition, carefully collated and corrected 
by James Nicuots. Volume LV. (to be completed in six 
volumes.) 

London: Printed for Tuomas Teaa,73, Cheapside, and 
may be procured by order of all other Booksellers, of 
whom may be had the first Three Volumes, a few copies 
of which remain on hand. 


ANTHON’S HORACE—DOERING’S TEXT. 
Eighth Edition, 12mo. 7s. 6d. cloth letiered, 

E ORACE’S WORKS from the TEXT 

J of DOERING, With Explanatory Notes. By 

Cuarces AntHon, LL.D., &e. 

London : Longman, Brown, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. 
M. Richardson; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co,; 
Sherwood and Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Capes and Co.; 
E. Hodgson; H. Washbourne; F. and J. Rivington ; 
Houlston aad Stoneman; J. S. Hodson; C. Dolman ; 
E. P. Williams; and Souter and Law. Edinburgh; 
Oliver and Boyd. Dublin: J. Cumming. 





In Foolscap 8vo., with 4 Engraved Plates, and 85 
Wood-cuts, Price 6s. in Cloth, 

MANUAL OF THE STEAM- 
LZ ENGINE: Comprising Observations on Heat and 
Steam—A Description of the Several Parts ofthe Modern 
Steam-Engine—Of Locomotive and Marine Engines— 
Remarks on the Mechanical Power of Steam, and on the 
Power and Duty of Engines, &e. With Recapitulatory 
Questions on each Chapter. By R. D. Hosiyy, M.A., 
Oxon. 

2. MANUAL of CHEMISTRY: with Recapitulatory 
Questions. By R. D. Hosiyn, M.A., Oxon. With 79 
Wood-cuts, 4s. 6d. 

3. MANUAL of GEOLOGY : with Recapitulatory 
Questions, a ssary and Index. By Professor Mac- 
GiLitivkay, Marischal College, Aberdeen, With Geo- 
logiga), Map, and 44 Wood-cuts, 4s. 6d. 

4: MANUAL of BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, Com- 
plete, Containing Descriptions of all the British Birds, 

3y Professor Macetuiivray, 7s. 

London: Anam Scotr, Charterhouse Square; aud Sold 
by SimpKiy, Marsuatn, and Co. 


ia 8, New Burlington Street, 5th Oct. 1844, 
M* BENTLEY WILL IMME: 
DIATELY PUBLISH 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 

1 











LAST SERIES. 
THE ATTACHE; or Sam Slick iu England. 
pleting the Sayings aud Doings of Mr. Slick. 
Author of ‘* The Clockmaker.”’ 


Com- 
By the 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE DARK FALCON; ‘a Tale of the Attruck. By 
J. B. Fraser, Esq., Author of ‘*The Kuzzilbash,’”’ 
“* Allee Neemroo,”’ &c. 4 vols. post 8vo. 


M. THIERS’S HISTORY OF THE EMPIRE AND 
RESTORATION. This Completion of M. Thiers’s 
History, with Notes by the English Editor, will be pub- 
lished uniformly with ‘‘ The History of the Freach Re- 
volution.”’ 


4. 
HAMPTON COURT, An Historical Romance. 3 
vols. post 8vo. 


a. 

THE LETTERS OF THE EARL OF CHESTER- 
FIELD. Now First Collected. Lucluding numerous 
Letters now first Published from the Original MSs. 
Printed uniformly with Mr. Bentley's Collective Edition 
of Horace Walpole’s Letters. Euited, with Notes, Xe. 
By Lord Manon. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 

F Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 

(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


STANDARD AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
This Day is Published, Price 9d. a New Edition of 
ECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 
on the Cultivation of the Mind, the Formation 
ot Character, and the Couduct of Life. By Gzoree W. 
Burnapr. 


hold book, and it isa loug time siuce we met with any 
work better deserving of such a distinction. We do not 
kuow of auy work on the same subject of equal excel- 
lence, and those of our own readers who are wise, will 
buy aud study it.’’—The Appre ntice. 





WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THE 
SAME SERIES. 
THREE EXPERIMENTS OF LIVING. Is. 
TODD's STUDENT'S MANUAL, 1s. 9d. 
SKETCHES OF MARRIED LIFE, By Mrs, Ton- 
LEN. ls. 4d, 
LIFE AND TIMES OF MARTIN LUTHER. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Three Experiments of Living.”’ Is. 6d. 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF JOANNA OF SICILY. 
By Mrs. Etter. Is. 64, 
‘THE LIFE AND TIMES OF CRANMER. 
the Author of ‘‘ Three Experiments of Living.’’ 1s. 4d. 
JULIAN; or Scenes iu Judea, By the Author of 
«* Letters from Palmyra’’ and ** Rome.”’ 2s, 9d. 
London; Joun CuapMan, 121, Newgate Street, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


——— 





KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME.—This Day 
HE ELEPHANT. Considered chiefly 


in its Relation to Man. 
London: Caanses Kntonrt and Co. 22, Ludgate Street. 





Just Published, Price 9s. cloth, with Fite Plates, 
ARADAY’S EXPERIMENTAL 
RESEARCHES IN ELECTRICITY, Vol. II, 
Also, on Sale, Vol. I. Price 38s. with 8 Plates. 
London: R. and J. E. Taytor, Red Lion Court, Fleet 
: Street. 





Now Ready, (to be continued Monthly) 2s. 6d. 
A GENERAL 
OLICE AND CONSTABULARY 


LIST, and Analysis of Criminal and Police Statis- 
tics. Compiled, by permission, from Official Documents. 
London; Parker, Furntvaur,and Parker, Military 
Library, Whitehall. 





This Day, 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
HE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF 
PRIVATE TUITION EXAMINED, 
In au Intellectual, Moral, and Pecuniary Point of View. 
By the Rev. James Hi-pyarp, M.A. 

Fellow and Senior Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
and one of her Majesty’s Preachers at the Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall. 

London: Joux W. Parker; Cambridge, DE1eHton 
and Stevenson. 





This Day is Published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrative Engravings, Price 2/. 2s. 
( pananet ; Introductory, Descriptive, 
and Practical. 

By Davip Tuomas Anstep, M.A. F.R.S.; 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge; Professor of 
Geology in King’s College, London. 

Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, in 3 vols. Price 3ls. 6d. cloth, 
Ren gd MIDDLETON, 
A Tale. By Lady Georgiana FoLurrton. 

*« Lady Georgiana Fullerton has constructed a tale of 
thrilling interest, by which pity and terror are alternately 
awakened. Many a fair reader will weep over these 
pathetic pages.’’— Hood's Magazine. 

Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street ; J. Cummtne, Dublin; 

and A. and C, Brack, Ediuburgh. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo. 544 pages, with 50 Illus- 
trations, 18s, boards, 
HE FOSSIL REMAINS OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
By Epwarp Pinaeron, Esq. 
Illustrated with Fifty Engravings. 
Formerly Published as a Supplementary Volume to 
Griffiths’ Translation of ‘* Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom.” 
Wartraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





Just Published, Price 1s.; by Post. 1s. Sd. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 
AVOID, or how to Live; whereby I)lness may 
be arrested, Health secured, anid a Happy Old Age 
attained. Addressed especially to the Youn, and en- 
titled ‘‘ Guide to Health and Long Life.”’ 
R. J. Cunverwes, M.D., M.R.C.S., &e. 
Snerwoop, 23, Paternoster Row; Carvarno, 147, 
Fleet Street; Hannay, 63, Oxfurd Street; aud of the 
Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 





—— 
THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK BY MRS, CHILD. 
Ip a handsome volume, square 16mo. embellished with 

177 uew cuts, partly from Designs by Gilbert, Price 

ovly'4s. 6d. bound in cloth, ye & 

HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. Cunp Author of ‘‘ The Mother’s Book,” 
«* Frugal Housewife,”’ &c. The Thirteenth Edition. 

London: Privted for Tuomas Teac, 73, Cheapside ; 
Bowpery and Krrpy, Oxford Street; CunpELL, New 
Bond Street, and all other Booksellers. 

THE CHILD'S OWN BOOK. 
In a very handsome volume, square l6mo. Price 7s. 6d. 
bound in cloth, 
HE CHILD’S OWN BOOK, 
INastrated with vearly Three Hundred Engravings. 
The Sixth Edition. 

London: Printed for Tuomas Teae, 73, Cheapside, 
aud Bowprry and Kirsy, Oxford Street, where may be 
had, Just Published, with entirely New Cuts, 

THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, 
By Mrs. Cup, the Thirteenth Edition. 





MR. TATE’S NEW WORK. 
This Day, in 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. cloth, 
HWE COUNTING-HOUSE GUIDE 
to the HIGHER BRANCHES of CALCULA- 
TIONS. By Wiiuiam Tarte, 
Author of the ‘‘ Modern Cambist,’’ ‘* Commercial 
Arithmetic,’ &c. 
Also, by the Same Author, 
Fart II. Forming a Supplement and Key tothe above, 
6s. cloth. The 2 Parts in ove vol. 9s. 6d. cloth. 
Londou: Errinesam Wixson, 18, Bishopsgate- Within. 





NEW SCHOOL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. 
Price 3s. 6d. or with a Map of Palestine, 4s. 
NHE HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 
from the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time; with 
Introductory Chapters on the Geography aud Natural 
History of the Country, and on the Customs aud Insti- 
tutions of the Hebrews. 

By Joun Kirto, Editor of * The Pictorial Bible,”’ &c, 
Adapted to the purposes of Tuition by ALEXANDER 
Rew, A.M. Rector of the Circus Place School, Edinburgh, 
Ava and Cuartes Biacx, Edinburgh; Lonauan 
and Co, London, 





NEW VOLUME OF DODSLEY'S AND RIVING- 
TON’S ANNUAL REGISTER. 
Now Ready, in 8vo. 16s. 

HE ANNUAL REGISTER; 

ora View of the History and Politics of the Year 1843. 
Rivingtons ; Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson ; 
Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Rodwell; 
Hou!ston and Stoneman ; G. Lawford; J. Dowding; J. 
Bumpus ; Cowie and Co.; Capes and Son; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; H. Washbourne; ©. Dolman; H. G. 
Bohn ; IT’. Houlston ; Waller and Son; J. Green; J. 
Thomas ; L, Booth; W, J, Cleaver ; and G. Routledge. 











In the course of October will be Published, Vols. 1 


and 2, 8vo. 
ANKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION. Translated by Saran Austin, 
Translator of ‘‘ Ranke’s History of the Popes.” 
London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and LonomaNs. 


Ou Thursday, Oct. 17th, will be Published, 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 12s. cloth, 
ECTURES ON PAINTING AND 
DESIGN. Origin of the Art—Auatomy the Basis 
of Drawing—The Skeleton—The Muscles of Man and 
Quadrupeds—Standard Figure—Compo-ition—Colour— 
Aucients and Moderns—Inveution. 
By B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. 
Loudon: Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Lonemans. 


SUPPLEMENT TO URE'S DICTIONARY, 
Just Ready, 8vo. 
ECENT 








IMPROVEMENTS 
in ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and MINES ; 
being a Supvlemeut to his Dictionary. 
By Anprew Ure, M.D. F.R.S, &c. 
By the Same Author, lately Published, 

A DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFACTURES, and 
MINES. Third Edition, Corrected, 8vo. 1,240 Woodcuts, 
Price 2/. 10s. 

Loudon: Lonemay, Brown, GREEN, aud Lonemans. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LOW. 
Just Ready, 8vo. with very numerous I[llustratiuns on 


Wood, 
N LANDED PROPERTY, and the 


Economy of Estates; comprehending the Relation 
of Landlord and Tenant, and the Priuciples and Forms 
of Leases; Farm Buildings. Enclosures, Drains, Em- 
bankments, Roads, and other Rural Works; Minerals, 
and Woods. By Davin Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 

Professor of Agriculture in the Uuiversity of Edin- 

burgh. &c. &c. 

By the Same Author, Fourth Edition, 8vo. 21s. 
ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 
THE BREEDS of the DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

of Great Britain. 2 vols. 4to, with 56 Coloured Plates, 
16/. 16s. 

London: Loxomay, Brown, GREEN, and LoneMAnNs. 
NEW WOKK BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
Just Published, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. cloth, 

HE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written fur Young People. 
By Captain Marryar, C.B. 

“This exceedingly clever, amusing, and instructive 
book forms a delightful companion to ‘ Masterman 
Ready.’ ’’— Naval and Military Gazette. 

By the Same Author, Recently Published, 

MASTERMAN READY; or the Wreck of the Pacific. 
3 vols. feap, 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 22s. 6d. 

“The best of Robius.n Crusoe’s numerous descend- 
ants, and one of the most captivating of moderu chil- 
dren’s books, The only danger is, lest parents should 





dispute with their children the possession of it.””—Quar-_ 


terly Review. 
Loudon: Loyeman, Brown, Green, and Lonamans. 


MRs. Tavi-. “'S NEW NOVEL. 


ne¢ > in o vols. post 8vo. 

O UN G O V E. 
By Mrs. Trontopr. 
Also. Just Published, 

ARTHUR ARUNDEL; a Tale of the Eng- 
lish Revolution. By Horace Smita, Esq. Author of 
« Brambletye House,’ &e. 3 vols. 

«* One of the best of Horace Smith's works.’’—Chro- 
nicle. 

** Even superior to Brambletye House.”’ — Sun, 
Henry Corsuan, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 

13. Great Marlborough Street, Oct. 5. 
HE NELSON DESPATCHES. 
Dedicated by Permissiou to H. R. U1. Prince Albert. 

MR. COLBURN begs to announce that the FIRST 
VOLUME in 8vo. with Fine Portrait, to range with 
** The Wellington Despa'ches’’ of 
THE DESPATCHES AND LETTERS OF ADMIRAL 

LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, 
Edited by Sir Harris Nicnonas, G.C.M.G., 
Will be Published on the 21st of October; and those who 
desire to obtain early copies are requested to send their 
orders without delay to their respective Booksellers, 
Henry Corsvry, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 








8, New Burlington Street, 5th Oct, 1844. 


NM R. BENTLEY HAS JUST PUB- 
LISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


LUCY HARDINGE. A Second Series of ‘* Afloat 
and Ashore; cr, the Adventures of Miles Wallingford.”’ 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. Author of ** The Pilot,’’ 
“ The Deerslayer,’’ &c. 3 vols. pust 8vo, 

9 


THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN. Translated from 
the Swedish of Anders Fryxell. Edited by Mrs, Mary 
How, 2 vols, post 8vo. 


THE FREE LANCE, Au Historical Romance. 
By Danret M‘Carruy, Esq., Author of ‘* Massaniello.”’ 
3 vols. post 8vo, 5 
DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JAMES 

HARRIS, FIRST EARL OF MALMESBURY. 
Comprising Memoirs of His Time from 1767 to 1809; 
and au account of his Missions to the Courts of 
Madrid, Frederick the Great, Catherine the Second, and 
the Hague ; and his Special Embassies to Berlin, Bruns- 
wick, and the French Repnblic. 

Edited by his Granpson the third Earl, 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, &e. 


5. ‘ 

THE POPULAR MEMBER. By Mrs. Gore, Author 

of *‘ Mother and Daughters,”’ ‘‘ The Dowager,” ‘‘ The 
Ambassador's Wife,” &c. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


PERSECUTIONS OF POPERY. By Frepericx 
Suopery, Esq. Contents: The Persecutions of the Al- 
bigenses—The Inquisition—The Lollards—The Vaudois 
or Waldenses— Persecutions in Frauce, preceding the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, (1560-1572, ) — Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew—Persecutious in the Cevennes, aud 
iu the Eighteenth and Nineteeuth Ceuturies, 2 vols.8yo. 

Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 








HE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. CXLVIII. is Just Published, ; 
ConrTENTS: 

1. The Conquest und the Conqueror. 

2. Forster on Arabia. 

3. Passages in the Life of a Radical. 

4. Horace Walpole. 

5. On the Treatment of Lunatics. 

6. Painting iu Fresco. 

7. Stanley’s Life of Dr. Arnold. 

8. James, First Earl of Malmesbury. 
Joann Murray, Albemarle Street. 





On the Ist October, in demy 8vo. Price 6s. 
HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
AND HOME, FOREIGN, AND COLONIAL 
JOURNAL, No. VIII. 

Contents: 1. Erastus and the Scottish Church Esta. 
blishment—2. Werner as Infidel, Romanist, aud Poet 
3. Revelations of Russia; or, the Emperor Nicholas ang 
his Empire in 1844—4. Present State of Moroeco—j, 
German, English, and American Essays—6. The Mis. 
cellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith—7. State of Porty. 
gal—8. New Zealand—9. Present Position of England 
and France—Critical Sketches, Correspondence, Literary 
Notices, and List of Books. 

Loudou: Smiru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 





Now Ready. iu 8vo. Price 6s. the Third Number of 
HE ENGLISH REVIEW; 
or, Quarterly Journal of Ecclesiastical and Genera] 

Literature. 

“Contents: 1. Romanism and Protestantism in Ger. 
mavy—2. Convocation, or a Synod?—3. Angio-Catho. 
licism—4. Fall of the Jesuits—5. Ecclesiastical History 
of Scotland—6. Missions of the Charch—7. Ward's Ideal 
of a Christian Church—Notices of Recent Pablications— 
Foreign Correspondence—Foreign and Cvulovial Inutelli- 
gence— Progress of Missions. 

Rivrnerons, St. Paul’s Charchyard, and Waterloo Place, 
THE LEADING MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
HE NEW VOLUME OF THE 
MEDICALTIMES Commences This Day, (0c- 
ToBER 5.) with FOUR NEW COURSES of PAPERS and 
LECTURES: the First by the Ce'ebrated PINEL, on 
the STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN, 
with new Views on Mental Diseases (translated, with 
Notes, by Dr. Cosretro, Jong the Papil and riendof 
Gatti): the Secoud, by Mr. Gururre, F.R.S., (late 
Presideut of the College of Surgeous ); the Third, by 
Dr. Corriean, of Dublin, on Select Points in the PRAC- 
TICE of MEDICINE: the Fourth, by Dr. Rigey, 
F.R.C.P., Lecturer on Midwifery to St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

The MEDICAL TIMES is the largest of all the Medi- 
cal Journals, and Contains, weekly, a Complete Anilysis 
of the Original Papers in all other Medical Periodicals, 
English and Continental. Price 5d.; Stamped, 6d. ; or 
1Z. 5s. per Annum for the Stamped Edition, tothe Office, 


PERIODICALS FOR OCTOBER, 

HE EDINBUGH MEDICAL AND 
SURGICAL JOURNAL. No. CLXI. 
Coutaiving, among other Articles: Dr. Gairdnes's/ 
Core. of Abdominal Disease — Dr. Stark on Nervorag 
Ageney—Dr. Charles Bell oa the Con,titution and Dis- 
eases of Women—Mr. Robertson's Melical Notes or 
Syria—Dr. Bennett on Inflammation—Professor Simp 
son ou the Sex of the Child as a cause of difliculty, &e, 
in Human Parturition——Dr. Smith’s Contributions to 

Midwifery, &c. &e. 

The Number also contains Reviews of som® important 
New Pablications, and numerous interesting articles of 
Medical Iutelligeuce. 


2. 
HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILO- 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL. Conducted by Pro 
fessor Jameson. No. 74, 

Amoug the Contents of this Number may be men- 
tioned: Mr. Ellis’s Memoir of Mr. D. F. Gregory—Pro- 
fessor Forbes’s Letters on Glaciers —Dr. J. J. de Tschudi 
on the Ancient Peruvians—Mr. Bayle St. John on the 
Mongols — Dr. John Davy on Guano—Professor Buck 
laud on Artesiau Wells —Professor MacGillivray on the 
Mammalia of the Counties of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Kineardine. &c. &c. &e. Scientific Intelligence -Lit 
of Patents, &c. &c, 


3. 
YCLOPZEDIA of BIBLICAL LITE 
RATURE. By Jony Kirro, Editor of the “Pie 
torial Bible,’’ &c. &c.; assisted by various able Scholas 
aud Divines. Part XV. bringing down the Couteulsto 
the Article Mediator. 

Among the Coutributors to this Part may be named: 
H. A. CU. Havernick, Doctor and Professor of Theology 
in the University of Kiéningsberg—J. F. Royle, M.D. 
F.R.S. &c. Professor of Materia Medica in King's Col- 
lege, London—Rev. J. F. Denham, M.A. St. Johu's Col- 
lege, Cambridge—Rev. A. Tholuck, Doctor and Professot 
of Theology in the University of Halle—Rev. W. Wright 
LL.D. Trin. Coll. Dublin—Rev. J. P. Potter, M.A. Oriel 
College, Oxford—Rev. Baden Powell, M A. F.R.S. &¢s 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University o 
Oxford—Lieut.-Colonel C. Hamilton Smith, K.H. av 
K.W. &e, &e. 

Avam and Cuares Brack, Edinburgh; Loyema¥ 
aud Co. London, 











Just Published, in demy 8vo. Price 12s, cloth, ‘ 
DISSERTATION ON THE TRUE 
AGE OF THE WORLD. in which is determined 
the CHRONOLOGY OF THE PERIOD from CREA: 
TION to the CHRISTIAN ERA. 
By Professor WALLACE. F : 
This work ccutains an exposé of the opinions of the 
Modern Chronologers, Usher, Hales, Russell, Clintom 
and Cuninghame; and au Exposure of the Errors of the 
Ancient Chronographers, Josephus, ‘Theophilus, Africa 
nus, Eusebius, aud the Author of the Pascual Chronicles 
With a variety of curious discussion on the inaccuracy i 
the Hebrew Text, the truth of the Septuagint, the Prime 
val Prophecy, the Origin of Idolatry, the Names ad 
Attributes of the Deity, Hesiod’s Ages of the World, 
Chronological Tables, &c. &c. , 
London: Smirx, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
London : Printed by Joseru Crayton, of No. 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the Office of Ropert Pat St. 
and Josepn Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Pari-h “ay 
Dunstan’sin the West, in the City of London: and eu 28 
by the aforesaid Josern Crayton, at 9, Wellington Sire 
the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middles' 
Saturoar, Oh October 1844, 
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